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THE PRIEST IN FICTION. 


BY CHARLES A. L. MORSE. 


RUTH with the biggest possible T 
is the catch-word emblazoned upon 
the banners of our nineteenth cen- 
tury crusaders, the vociferous and 
—be it spoken softly—swaggering 
realists. M. Zola, Mr. George 
Moore, and our own American 
zealot, Mr. Hamlin Garland, grow 
quite breathless in their fierce de- 
nunciations of the untruthful ro- 
manticists, whose day of triumph 
they assure us is now but a fond 

‘ : memory. Truth, stern, uncompro- 
mising, and (according to the realistic cult) always unlovely 
truth, is come into its own at last, and picturesque false- 
hood in fiction is as dead as good Sir Walter himself. Mr. 

Garland, in Crumbling Idols, quite glows with the zeal of a 

soldier of the Commonwealth piously engaged in smashing 

cathedral windows, as he lays about him prodigiously with a 

club in defence of the real; and so loyal is he to the new 

school of writers that he looks with suspicious eye even upon 

a finished or artistic style. Probably the most conservative of 

novel readers, even those old-fashioned enough to harbor a 

regretful love for the “ picturesque,” would not care to deny 

that there has been an all too powerful element of the unreal 
in English and American fiction. False theories of life, false 
ethics, false history cry at one with unabashed glibness from the 
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popular novel both old and new. And to one who realizes the 
disposition of the novel-reading public to take its fiction au serteux, 
and to form its ideas of history and ethics and to shape its 
ideals upon no safer basis than the say-so of the story-writers, 
the development of a truthful school would be a joyous thing. 
But when one descends from the platform of big talk and ex. 
amines the work actually being done by the realists, no small 
element of doubt arises concerning their absolute devotion to 
truth with the big, bold T. Their detestation of the picturesque 
cannot be denied. No one can accuse M. Zola’s Rome or 
Lourdes of possessing that quality. But, alas! for the new 
school, Lourdes and Rome are even less truthful than they are 
picturesque. So also Mr. Moore in Esther Waters, and Mr, 
Garland in Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, with infinite contempt for 
anything savoring of the noble or pure plunge us, the one into 
a world of sordid brutality, the other into a world of un- 
blushing beastliness, as unreal to the American reader of decent 
antecedents and of anything savoring of, moral instinct as 
was the world portrayed by the most extravagant of the old 
romanticists. And as though to prove that the new school can 
be as untruthful in its treatment of the type as it is in its 
treatment of humanity, Mr. Harold Frederic, a much milder and 
more reticent realist than the malodorous Frenchman and his 
immediate followers, comes blithely forward with a new carica- 
ture of that long-suffering victim of novelistic prejudice and 
ignorance, the Catholic priest. 
ENGLISH FICTION MISREPRESENTS. 

Nearly half a century ago Cardinal Newman in his famous 
lectures, delivered in the Birmingham Corn Exchange, accused 
the Protestant world of merging everything Catholic in a great 
fog, of refusing to think and talk and write of Catholics as 
human beings with like natural traits to themselves, but rather 
as strange non-human things, “ griffins, wiverns, salamanders, 
plunging and floundering amid the gloom” of their uncanny 
religion. And as it was fifty years ago, and was for two 
hundred years before that date, so is it to-day. In spite of all 
the cant about “honest investigation,” and the “growth of a 
more liberal spirit ’’ and the “ passing of prejudice,” with which 
we are regaled in the secular press and in the non-Catholic reli- 
gious press, those peculiarly accurate exponents of common 
sentiment—the popular novels—tell us in no faltering way that 
the great fog has not lifted, that Catholics, and the Catholic 
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priests in particular, are still viewed through the mists of in- 
herited prejudice. Even the most cursory glance at the 
priestly characters in English or American novels of the imme- 
diate past italicizes this fact. 


THACKERAY’S FATHER HOLT. 


When Thackeray gave the world Henry Esmond he gave his 
master-piece. It is probably the most consummately artistic 
piece of historical fiction in the English language. The great 
novelist fairly evoked from its long sleep the brilliant, tawdry, 
restless, fascinating world of Queen Anne. Jacobite and Whig, 
the Young Pretender, the great Marlborough, the world of 
fashion and the world of arms rise before us with a marvellous 
verisimilitude which has been at once the wonder and despair of 
more recent novel-writers. The one shadow of unreality in the 
picture is the Jesuit, Father Holt. Not primarily because 
Thackeray accepted the great Protestant tradition regarding the 
Jesuits—the tradition that they are political intriguers—is that 
figure unreal, but rather because the power of prejudice is so 
inimical to true art that the craftsman’s delicate touch became 
clumsy under the influence of the poison, and he has given us, not 
a life-like portrait but a caricature. Prejudice said the Jesuits 
are mysterious, and so poor Father Holt is made to revel in a 
very debauch of mystery. We are led to suppose that he took 
a perverse delight in entering upon and leaving the scene by 
means of sliding panels and secret stairways. He becomes a 
veritable Jack-in-a-box, popping into sight and out again with a 
knowing smirk like the clown in a pantomime, flaunting his 
craftily gained knowledge of men and affairs after the manner 
of a court-fool with his bauble. Now, however fondly a man 
may choose to hug to his bosom the Protestant prejudice regard- 
ing the heroic sons of St. Ignatius Loyola, no intelligent man can 
deny that they have ever been men of extraordinary mental and 
moral strength, brave, clear-headed, heroically in earnest, and to 
represent one of them as a sort of priestly “ lightning-change ” 
actor, parading with childish glee a by no means mystifying 
sort of mystery, is unquestionably both bad art and bad history. 


DISRAELI’S PRIESTS. 


Does any one read Disraeli’s novels in this day? Those 
queer, glittering, pinchbeck books, with their peculiar flavor of 
the upholsterer’s shop and the diamond-seller’s counter, so charac- 
teristic of their author’s race. Howbeit now, not many years 
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gone they had great vogue, and not to have read Lothair and 
the others was to declare one’s self as unfashionable in litera- 
ture as to-day to plead happy ignorance of Robert Elsmere or 
The Heavenly Twins. The Catholic priest would seem to have 
had a great fascination for the novel-writing premier of England, 
and in Lothair the clergy are well-nigh numerous enough to man 
a seminary. But what a fantastic lot they are! Written shortly 
after the reception into the Church of the young Marquis of 
Bute, the story is one long, snarling diatribe against the 
alleged proselyting methods of the clergy. A cardinal, two 
monsignori, and inferior clergy by the score are introduced 
into the story, all bent upon one mad, scheming scramble for 
the entrapping of the rich and noble and somewhat mawkish 
Lothair. Once more we see the Protestant tradition trotted 
out with due fanfare of trumpets and wagging of knowing heads. 
But now the scene of intrigue is changed from public to private 
life, and the English Jew, indulging to the limit his natural 
bent towards oriental extravagance, creates a type of priestly 
character even more absurd than Thackeray’s Jesuit. The priests 
in Lothair are all men of wonderfully distinguished personal ap- 
pearance. Cardinal Grandison has “a noble brow, and pallid 
face, and flashing eyes”; Mgr. Catesby is “beautiful of form 
and manner”; and the others are all peculiarly fortunate in an 
endowment of majestic, or ascetic, or winning countenances. 
And their mental acquirements are simply bewildering in their 
wealth and variety. The cardinal is a walking encyclopedia of 
useful as well as ornamental knowledge; but he is in this re- 
spect no whit the superior of Father Coleman, a domestic chap- 
lain, who not only “knew everything” but was “mild and im- 
perturbable in his manner,” a happy combination of omniscience 
with humility which is quite attaching. Then there is Mgr. 
Berwick, “formed and favored by Antonelli,” who was pos- 
sessed of the pleasing faculty of “sparkling or blazing” to or- 
der, quite like a Roman candle. And these preternaturally 
“noble” and “ majestic” and “ascetic” men, with their brilliant 
minds and stupendous accomplishments, are steeped to the lips 
in intrigue and deceit. Disraeli, by a peculiarly malicious touch, 
gives all his priests one marked peculiarity—they never walk, 
they glide. Cardinal Grandison “glides” from the room after 
his first interview with Lothair. Father Coleman “ glides” from 
the scene after a crafty interview with that hapless hero. And 
so they all “glide” in and out, and to and fro, quite as though 
the Catholic clergyman’s method of locomotion was intrinsically 
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different from that of other men. Thackeray’s Jesuit is a mys- 
tery-mad chatterer, while Disraeli’s priests are cheaply glittering 
human snakes, and in neither case is there a hint of a regard 
for facts. 


CARLETON AND LEVER. 


In the case of Thackeray, but scarcely in that of Disraeli, it 
is possible to excuse much on the plea of a lack of personal 
knowledge of the actual character and general manner of life 
of the Catholic clergy as a class, particularly those who are 
members of the Society of Jesus. Thackeray, with his perforce 
limited knowledge of the Jesuits, cannot justly be accused of 
malice for accepting, without question, the popular Protestant 
legend regarding them. At the worst, he was guilty only of a 
more or less unconscious bigotry. But what can be said in ex- 
cuse for such men as Carleton and Lever ?—men who with full 
consciousness of their own malice went to work deliberately to 
pander to the lowest prejudices of their readers. So lacking in 
form and style, so puerile, and above all so shockingly vulgar, 
is the work of these two Irish novelists that one is tempted to 
pass it by unnoticed, with the vain hope that our end of the 
century reading public is at least too well instructed to accept 
such maudlin chatter as literature. 

But the knowledge that during the past year a new edition 
of one of Carleton’s most offensive books has been printed, 
while three years ago a complete edition of Lever’s novels, in 
sumptuous dress, was brought out by a New York publisher, 
proves only too conclusively that even now no misrepresenta- 
tion of the priest is too gross, too monstrous to suit the vitiated 
taste of a large class of readers. And, as if to accentuate this 
fact, the book of Carleton’s chosen for republication was the 
one containing his most impiously shameless attack upon the 
church and clergy; a sketch, the genesis of which is satisfac- 
torily explained when it is stated that it was written in the 
first instance for a venomous anti-Catholic sheet published in 
Dublin and called the Christian Examiner. Carleton’s work was 
done largely for the delectation of a group of rabid bigots by 
whom he was patronized and exploited as that rare bird, a per- 
vert, is always patronized and exploited, unless it happens he 
is too outrageously disreputable even for prejudice-blinded eyes. 
The fact that Carleton posed as a pervert, and wrote his books 
primarily to please a clique, has made him less well known per- 
haps to the world at large than is Lever. 
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“ CHARLES O’MALLEY.” 


The latter’s pose was not ostensibly in favor of any particu- 
lar school of religion; he played the part of a man of the world 
with an ostentatious pretence of good-natured indifference to- 
wards religious beliefs. But the fact that this attitude was in 
truth a mask which hid a vindictive hatred for the church and 
her priests, makes his books more pernicious in their effect upon 
the world at large than Carleton’s have been. It requires the 
knowledge gained by personal experience to convince one that 
some of Lever’s more grotesque burlesques of the Irish priest 
can possibly be taken seriously by people of reputedly sound 
minds. It would seem impossible that any reader of more than a 
child’s mental development could fail to see that Mickey Free’s 
preposterous tale, in Charles O'Malley, about the souls in purga- 
tory and Father Roach with his “six Masses the day, two in 
the morning, two in the afternoon, and two at vespers,” is only 
an ebullition of Lever’s by no means choice and pleasant humor. 
But the writer of these lines has heard more than once glib 
reference made to this same Mickey Free and Father Roach 
as awful examples of Irish superstition and lightness and priestly 
trickery and avarice. When Lever is not, under the guise of 
“humor,” pandering to the lowest dregs of anti-Catholic preju- 
dice, as in the case of Mickey Free and his ilk, but pretends to 
draw what guileless souls may fancy a more serious portrait of 
the Irish priest, he is no less offensive and untrue to facts. 
Perhaps Father “Tom” Loftus, in /ack Hinton, is less outra- 
geous in some respects than the other priestly characters which 
he produced. He had at least the decency to make of Father 
Loftus an educated man and not an illiterate boor, and he en- 
dowed his character with a certain rough manliness. As a pic- 
ture of a whiskey-drinking, horse-racing, free-living country squire 
Father Loftus would not be a bad bit of portraiture. But to 
clap a clergyman’s dress onto this roystering, not-too-honest, 
and generally drink-be-fuddled creature, calling it a picture of 
the typical Irish priest, could mean only that Lever was as cal- 
lous to the claims of truth as his English readers were ready 
to swallow any brutal caricature of that hated class, the priests 
of a persecuted people and of a history-distorted religion. 


THE PRIEST BY AMERICAN NOVELISTS. 


In America, with its mixture of races and lack of a command- 
ing historical tradition, the novelists have not as a rule been 
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so guilty of wild dizarrerie in attempted portraits of the clergy 
as have English novelists. With us the poison of prejudice 
takes another form. The American’s wide-open eyes discover- 
ing that the Catholic priest as a rule does not seem to have a 
penchant for mystery, that he is not characterized by the nau- 
seous smoothness of manner of the Lothair type, and that he 
is not the gross creature of Lever’s burlesques, the American 
novelists painstakingly enter a new pathway of misrepresenta- 
tion. Their theory might seem to be something like this: the 
Catholic priest would really, in many instances, seem a simple- 
mannered, honorable man; of course it is not quite consistent 
of him to be so, but after all it’s easily accounted for; he is a 
fine type of man because he isn’t, strictly speaking, very much 
of a priest. This is the gently superior theory upon which Mr. 
A. S. Hardy’s Father Le Blanc, in But yet a Woman, is based. 
Mr. Hardy gives us a pleasant portrait of a white-haired, clear- 
eyed French abbé, charitable, warm-hearted, outspoken. There 
is nothing mysterious, nothing affected about him. He is at 
once gentle and strong, priest and man. A genuine, honest 
man and a priest? Oh, yes! But how so? Because he reads 
Plato’s Phedo instead of his office? And so is it with Miss 
Blanche Willis Howard’s Thymert in Guenn. A brave, pure, 
noble Breton, “at once priest, doctor, comforter of the women, 
and friend and comrade of the men.” One might humbly ask 
why not “ priest of the men” as well as of the women? but then 
it is quite well understood by the novel-reading world that only 
women and fools need a priest. However, Thymert is “‘a sim- 
ple, faithful soul, man to the core of his brave heart,” and “his 
little world was better and happier that he lived in it’’—as it 
well might be, and as are countless numbers of little worlds in 
all corners of this great earth because of the presence of the 
parish priest. But true to the claims of prejudice, Miss Howard 
is quick to explain how it comes that her priest is so brave, 
so big-hearted, so true—it is because “he did not keep the 
ropes of his theology quite taut.” And we are given one 
amazing scene in which this devoted man dashes madly through 
a Low Mass in order to eat breakfast with some chance visi- 
tors, and entertains those visitors with gleeful account of his 
marvellous dexterity in disposing of that holy office in quick 
order. In spite of the evident intention of Mr. Hardy and 
Miss Howard not to be offensive and to deal honorably with 
their priestly creations, both of them fall victims to the old, 
ugly tradition. The true priest is not quite a human being—he 
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still partakes of the fantastic shape of griffin or wivern, and if 
he seems human (in the best sense of that word) it is because 
he is not quite true priest. 


HAROLD FREDERIC., 


But it is left for that mild-mannered realist, Mr. Frederic, to 
discover to a waiting world the grim truth about thi~ strangely 
fascinating class of beings “plunging and floundering amid the 
gloom.” The specimen which he has decoyed from the fog- 
enslaved world of Catholicity is an American clergyman of 
Irish descent, called Father Forbes. He is a man of fine edu- 
cation, in appearance distinguished, with a “ pale, firm-set, hand- 
some face.” He is devoted to his duties as a parish priest, 
active .and zealous, and “head, adviser, monitor, overseer, 
elder brother, friend, patron,” of his flock. He is introduced 
to the reader by means of a skilfully devised and extremely 
well-executed scene in a laborer’s cottage where he is adminis- 
tering the last sacraments to a dying man. The description 
makes a vivid and forcible picture of the priest’s “ pale, chis- 
elled, luminous, uplifted face” in the yellow glare from the 
flickering candles in the dingy cottage, while the sonorous, in- 
sistent roll of the Confiteor—beatum Michaelem Archangelum 
beatum Joannem Baptistam, . . . Petrum et Paulum—“ like 
strokes on a great resonant alarm-bell, attuned for the hearing of 
heaven,” resounds through the little room. The rite is not treated 
as a picturesque bit of skilfully devised mummery—a view of 
Catholic rites which non-Catholics never tire of exploiting—but 
rather as a real and faith-compelling act full of meaning to 
priest and people. At least that is the impression given the 
reader for a few pages, but before long we are made aware 
that Mr. Frederic has made an awful discovery. His zealous 
priest with a “luminous” face does not believe in his religion 
at all. In public a devout dispenser of the sacraments, in the 
privacy of the priest’s house—which, by the way, Mr. Frederic 
insists upon calling the ‘“ pastorate’”—he is a sort of Herbert 
Spencer in cassock and biretta, impiously prattling about the 
“ Christ-myth.” And this precious compound of agnosticism 
and devotion Mr. Frederic presents to the world not as an ex- 
traordinary and unusual type; on the contrary he treats Father 
Forbes as quite the usual thing in the way of an American 
priest, and to leave no doubt in our minds upon this point he 
introduces a conversation between two other characters in 
which one remarks that he “knows a Catholic priest who 
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doesn’t believe an atom in” his religion, to which the other 
replies glibly “Oh! most of us do.” 

Had Mr. Frederic been writing a description of a French 
court priest of the age of Louis XV. one would not be sur- 
prised if he had seen fit to represent his character as tainted 
more or less with scepticism, but even in that unhappy epoch 
to extend that scepticism to the French clergy as a body would 
be an outrage upon historic truth. That the absurdity—to use 
the mildest term—of charging the American clergy with being 
agnostics in disguise did not deter him from perpetrating such 
an offence against the truth would seem to prove that prejudice 
—blind, unreasoning prejudice—still lives and flourishes right 
lustily in this “liberal and enlightened” age. And that any 
sane person can seriously allege scepticism as a characteristic 
of the Catholic clergy in America—priests who labor as few 
men have to do, and that, too, for a mere pittance, in the 
cause of a religion which is not fashionable, which holds forth 
no bribes of great social prestige to its ministers, and in an 
environment where “the world”? would applaud and reward 
apostasy—can hardly mean anything except that the realists, 
with all their noise about the truth, can be and are quite as 
oblivious to easily ascertained facts as ever their despised 
enemies, the romanticists, have been. As a product of a bold 
and unfettered imagination Mr. Frederic’s priest can more than 
hold his own against his older rivals, Thackeray’s Jesuit, 
Disraeli’s fantastic hierarchy, and the rest. 

It does not require a very tremendous effort of charity for 
a Catholic to think and write of individuals among the Protest- 
ant clergy as human beings, not to say honest men. To ex- 
pect non-Catholic writers to exercise some degree of like justice 
towards the priests of the church would not seem to be un- 
reasonable. Surely the reading world has had enough griffins 
and wiverns and salamanders to satisfy even its abnormal ap- 
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OLD MISSION OF SAN XAVIER DEL Bac. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE OLD MISSIONARIES. 


BY ARTHUR M. CLARK, C.S.P. 


WAY back in the days of discovery, long before 
the “ Pilgrim Fathers ’”’ landed at Plymouth Rock, 
and nearly half a century before that compilation 
known as the Book of Common Prayer had been 
thought of, Holy Mass was offered for, and the 

Gospel was preached to the red-skinned natives who roamed 
the plains from the City of Mexico to ‘“ Montezuma’s well” in 
Arizona by the brown-habited friars of St. Francis. 

The missionaries passed across the wild lands and roaring 
rivers, and came up to this portion of the United States known 
as the Territory of Arizona, teaching the tribes of Indians the 
truth of Jesus Christ. What they did, what they suffered, how 
they died for the Faith, it is not mine to relate here. It shall 
be done by worthier hands. But as it has been the will of God 
that two of us Paulist missionaries should follow in the footsteps 
of the Jesuits and Franciscans who once evangelized this coun- 
try, I feel that I would be ungrateful were I not to acknowl- 
edge the favors which have been ours during the trip of three 
months in the Vicariate Apostolic of Arizona. We have often 
spoken of the privilege which has been ours to go over the same 
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ground and preach to modern “Indians” the same truths which 
the friars and the “ black-robes”’ delighted to teach. We have 
held these saintly men in veneration, and have often invoked 
their aid during these months, and we feel conscious of their 
intercession in the republic of the saints above. 


OUR PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 


The good bishop who invited us to come to Arizona ex- 
pected no more than missions to our Catholic people; and his 
heart was delighted when we told him that we were ready and 
eager, on our part, to undertake to give missions in four prin- 
cipal cities of Arizona to those who were without any religion, as 
well as to those wandering in the tangled paths of error ‘ Do 
not undertake too much,” we were advised; but we thought it 
not too much, with St. Paul, to “turn to the Gentiles” and 
preach the word of God to the faithless, as well as to those 
“who are of the household of Faith.” 

Arizona !—how some of my readers will smile when they see 
this word. Visions of cowboys shooting at everything in sight, 
of fights, murders, and all sorts of crime, will perhaps arise in 
their imaginations. Let them dismiss such chimerical illusions ; 
they exist only in the pages of that ens rationis, The Arizona 
Kicker. After a long tour through this territory I have found 
it to be quite the reverse of all that I had heard and read; in 
fact, quite as well governed and as orderly a portion of the 
United States as New York City, or the classic Boston itself. 

THE PEOPLE. 

There is one noteworthy quality which one finds among the 
people in the Territory, and that is their hospitality to strangers. 
We have been the guests of many people in many States, but 
never have we had experiences so delightful as Arizona hospi- 
tality afforded. I hesitate, from feelings of delicacy, to enter 
into details, but as I go on to describe our mission work it will 
be easy to gather the meaning I intend to convey. We have 
found the people uniformly fair-minded, and in one place only 
was there any display of bigotry or bad feeling, and this came 
from a little knot of go-called ‘“‘ Free Thinkers,” who stuffed the 
question-box one evening. In every place we had crowded 
houses, both at the Catholic and non-Catholic missions. The 
people of Arizona are more eager to listen to the word of God 
from a Catholic priest than from a roaming, self-styled “ Evan- 
gelist”; and nothing short of a healthy, well-developed blizzard 
was able to keep audiences away, and this occurred but once. 
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THE MISSIONS. 
We were confronted with a serious problem from the day 


we inaugurated the work. How shall we preach to a congrega 
tion composed of twenty-five Catholics and one hundred and 








DWELLINGS OF THE PIMA INDIANS, 


fifty without any religion? How shall we reach both classes of 
people in four or five days, and do good to all as we wish 
to do? I leave the real solution of this problem to older and 
more experienced heads than mine; but my own solution I will 
simply state, for I am not sure if it be the most judicious 
method of proceeding. 

Royalton* was the first place where we two missionaries parted 
company, at two o’clock in the morning; and I kept on to Bill 
Williams, about a hundred miles east on the Santa Fe route. 
We found it necessary to combine as much as possible the 
Catholic and non-Catholic work in these two places. In the 
former place there is one church, nominally Methodist, but 
really nothing, presided over by an attorney, who gladly placed 
the church at our disposal for the mission. As the large num- 
ber of Catholics go there for want of a better place to spend 
their evenings, I took the large court-house instead, in order to 
emphasize the difference between us, and bet Catholics see that 
one is mot the other. The result was the services of the church 
adjourned over one week, and the minister, choir, and congrega- 
tion attended the mission. 

At Sandville we concluded to try a new method. Having 
but four days to stay, every morning at 9 o’clock Mass was 


* For obvious reasons throughout this article fictitious names are used. 
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said and regular mission instruction given in the church. Then, 
at four in the afternoon we had the children with their parents, 
and the sermon was preached and Benediction given. In the 
evening I lectured to a crowded audience of non-Catholics in 
the hall. 

The missionaries united their energies in Skytown, about 
sixty miles west of Sandville, and there they opened a mis- 
sion in the church for Catholics. The fervor of the Catholic 
people, the spectacle of the entire congregation receiving Holy 
Communion at the midnight Mass on Christmas, the little ser- 
mon at that Mass on “ The Man of Good Will’—all this, in 
presence of the best non-Catholic people of the town, helped 
us not a little during the week after Christmas when we held 
the non-Catholic mission in the opera house. The owners of 
the opera house gave us the use of it as long as we wanted it, 
and four nights of good, clear, cold weather gave us large 
audiences. The Mormons patronized the question-box, and one 
question on the “ Higher Criticism” of the book of Genesis 











‘* MONTEZUMA’s WELL”; AN EXTINCT CRATER. 


was presented one evening—evidently from a local minister. 
The newspaper here was very obliging and kind; it printed an 
excellent and truly Arizonian account of both missions. Before 
we left we started an organization, called the “Skytown 
Catholic Union,” composed of all the best young men of the 
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CLIFF-DWELLERS ON THE WALLS OF MONTEZUMA’S WELL. 


place, who promise to do all they can to be good missionaries 
‘to non-Catholics, both by word and good example. 

The snow began to fly the day after the gentlemen of Sky- 
town banqueted us, and we left the town in a whirl of white for 
Whipple. Here an excellent Catholic mission prepared the way 
fora good six nights’ work during the second week in the hall. 
But we were doomed to be disappointed; for on Sunday night 
when we opened there came rain, snow, and sleet simultane- 
ously, and they spoiled our first attendance. Monday and 
Tuesday were a little better, but Wednesday evening there 
were only forty Catholics to hear the lecture on the Bible. 
Thursday it would have been folly to venture out, and Friday 
there were three feet of snow. 

The journey from Whipple to Birdtown is about seven 
hours by train. In the midst of snow and rain, by darkness, 
in perils of washouts, in perils of caving banks, in perils 
of falling rocks, in perils of floods and damaged bridges, we 
came safely through all to the city of Birdtown. During the 
night a huge rock fell on the front platform of one of the 
cars and partly demolished it, carrying away all the steps. 
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Naturally it should have derailed the car, but did nothing be- 
yond shaking us up a little. 

When we came to the opera house the opening Sunday we 
found preparations for the mission were carefully attended to 
by the local pastor. On the sidewalk a brass band played 
sweet music to draw the crowd. A thousand dodgers scattered 
broadcast and one hundred cards placed in the shop windows, 
and daily notices in the newspapers, brought us a crowd vary- 
ing from eight hundred to twelve hundred during the six 
nights that the lectures were held. Monday night brought a 
shower of questions, among which was: “You said last night 
that there was no need for secrecy in this country: why then 
a secret confessional?” I had been speaking of secret socie- 
ties the night before. This shows the curious working of an 
illogical mind, and gave us an excellent opportunity of empha- 
sizing the necessity of the professional secret. 

The Catholic mission followed in the little old adobe church 
during the next week, and we found it to be a good thing 
that the non-Catholics had their turn first. While: this was 
going on I went over to Butte, an out-mission from Birdtown, 





MAIN STREET OF PHCENIX, 


and lectured in Andre’s Hall on “The Bible” and “ Night- 
mares,” with a boxful of questions each night, Thursday and 
Friday. The people of Butte were delighted to hear a Catho- 
lic priest speak in English, as many of them thought we never 
preached but in Latin. 

The new cathedral in Tucson was ready for occupancy, but 
we used it first for our mission to non-Catholics; it was blessed 
the Sunday on which we opened our mission to the Catholics. 
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Near by is San Xavier del Bac, an old Jesuit mission some 
time served by the Franciscans when the Jesuits were expelled 
from the territory. It was here in Tucson where we finished 
our work in Arizona, a land sanctified by the blood of the old 





SMELTING WORKS. 


martyred missionaries. Their voices cry aloud from the red- 
dened soil: “Come over into Arizona and help us!” Who 
will respond to the call? who will come to this fertile field 
for missionary work among the newer races? We have but 
skimmed the surface and gazed into the depths below; we 
therefore know what we have seen, and I speak with con- 
fidence when I say, that as our little work has been blessed by 
the prayers of the old friars and “black robes” of a hundred 
years and more gone by, so will they bless with their mighty 
intercession the labors of the zealous Catholic missionary who 
will dare to face the “terrors and dangers” of “wild Arizona.” 
The first night of our non-Catholic mission in Tucson we 
had a fair crowd, but not many who did not belong to the 
church. On the second night still fewer were in attendance, 
and there were but two questions in the box at the door. The 
two remaining nights were as the two first: a fair crowd only, 
but an interested one. This last of the missions in Arizona was 
a very ordinary mission, with nothing remarkabie to chronicle. 
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So here closes the record of the most interesting and consoling 
missionary experiences which it has ever been my happiness to 
encounter. It has been all too short, and gladly would each 
of us have lingered for twice the happy days allotted to each 
place. Gladly would we have spoken, night after night, to the 
people, whom we found so willing and delighted to listen to 
the Truth. But it has been the answering of call after call. 
“Do not neglect us. Give us one lecture or two, at least. We 
are only a few, but we wish to hear you as well as our neigh- 
bors.” And so at the end of three months, all too short, we 
find ourselves leaving for other fields of work. 

Our hearts are sad at the thought of leaving this fertile mis- 
sionary field uncultivated, but at the same time are thankful to 


SAN FRANCISCO MOUNTAINS. 


God for the blessing that he has showered upon the little 
work accomplished. We can say the same for the good people 
of Arizona: they will pray for the speedy return of some 
one to take up the work among them, thankful to God for what 
he has done, and ready to assist to their utmost him who shall 
in future days go over the same paths which we have pursued 
with so much pleasure. One thought has inspired the prepara- 
tion of this paper: it is the hope that a better knowledge of 
the extensive work to be done may inspire willing hands to 
help in it. 
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A WORM IN AN AWFUL HIATUS. 


A WORM IN AN AWFUL HIATUS. 


BY JOHN A. MOONEY. 


HERE is a worm at the heart of the Church,” 
says Mr. J. Bleecker Miller in a ponderous 
little book, bearing the catchpenny title: Leo 
XIII, and Modern Civilization.* As Mr. Miller 
has not even a speaking acquaintance with 

the Church, his pretension that he has been permitted to look 

into Her heart is vainglorious. However, Mr. Miller, and the 
other little worms at the heel of the Church, may settle, among 
themselves, a question of etiquette, while I am introducing Mr. 

Miller to a company more intellectual than any he has met. 

“If the priest, wz// dut, like the cobbler, ‘stick to his last’ 
and attend to the development of man’s spiritual nature, instead 
of attempting the direct government of the world, in its minut- 
est details, the germ of sympathy in the heart of every man 
would blossom out into such love of neighbor that organiza- 
tions of employers and employees acting together in harmony 

(as set out in the author’s 7rade Organizations in Religion) would 

make us soon forget that there had ever been a social ques- 

tion.”+ At least one germ of sympathy has blossomed out into 
neighborly laughter, over this testimonial to Mr. “ Will but like 
the cobbler” Bleecker’s forgetfulness of all the authors who 
have developed English grammar. That germ is mine own. 
But Mr. “ Will but like the cobbler” can do better, as the follow- 
ing extract witnesses: “These full-blown Roman Catholic doc- 
trines are taught also in the text-books used in our American 
schools and colleges, a/though the Latin language is expected to 
keep them somewhat from profane eyes.”{ Neither Mr. Miller’s 
grammar, nor his rhetoric, blows full in these passages. Let me 
pluck a bloomin’ sentence: “ /” short, should not the priesthood, 
especially a celibate priesthood, keep its hands off the Family, 
as well as off the State, avd even in matters of education should 
it not remember that its first duty is to educate the spirit or 
conscience, and only when that is accomplished, should it de- 
vote its surplus energy to the education of the intellect.”"§. How 
sweet! The bloom is on the rye, you say. Let me arrange a 


* Leo X/II, and Modern Civilization. By J. Bleecker Miller, of the New York Bar. Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Trade Organizations in Politics, or Federalism in Cities” ; ‘‘ Trade Organizations 
in Religion”; ‘‘Das Englische Recht und Das Rémische Recht als Erzeugnisse Indo-Ger- 
manischer Vélker.”” New York : The Eskdale Press. +P.110. {Pp. 68,69. § P. 123. 
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boutonniére for you: ‘“ No greater contrast than that between 
our Germanic Federal Constitution, as outlined in the Federal- 
ist, with its respect for the individual and its limited organiza- 
tions for the government of local, state, and national affairs, 
and the inorganic, absolute government of a Greek city can be 
imagined.”* . . . “ Was it not natural that when the forged 
bands of the False Decretals, which bound St. Thomas, and, 
as he thought, all human reason to the Chair of St. Peter, 
were proven by history to be but shams and illusions, that 
man should fall back to the position of Aristotle, with reason, 
deprived of all divine aid, as his only guide.”+ Surveying these 
inorganic bands of bosh, I can securely say that if Mr. Miller 
attempted to bind with them an old-fashioned teacher in a 
primary school, he would compel Mr. Miller to fall forward to 
a favorable position, and then would devote surplus energy to 
laying hands on a limited corporeal locality, about which Aris- 
totle had no illusions. There are times when only reason should 
be the teacher’s human guide. 


MILLER’S ART OF SPELLING. 


With Mr. Miller’s ignorance of every rule of grammar, and 
with laughable illustrations of this ignorance, I shall not cum- 
ber these pages; but I cannot pass over Mr. Miller's art of 
spelling. He affects a familiarity with the French language; 
and yet a Savoyarde donne would indignantly spank a _ seven- 
year-old brat for writing: La monde, regime, etat, apres, eglise, 
generateur, economic, etre, etude, or sotrees de St. Petersburg. Mr. 
Miller may plead that he is a graduate of Stratford atte Bowe; 
for he dare not charge his proof-reader with being more ignor- 
ant than himself. Resenting Mr. Miller’s crassitude, the proof- 
reader, surreptitiously, placed an accent on: addé. 

Feigning scholarship, an ordinary dunce will labor hard to 
learn how to spell the names of the authors he pretends to 
quote. Mr. Miller is not ordinary. Referring to a living phil- 
osopher, he calls him now: “ Plassman,” now “ Plassmann,” and, 
without humor, designates him here: “the theological lecturer 
in Rome”; and there: “the learned Professor in the college 
in Rome.” Even Mr. Miller should smile, were I to attempt 
to render him famous by describing him as: the lawyer in the 
bar in New York. Shamming an intimacy with Mgr. Mermillod, 
Mr. “ Will but like the cobbler” Miller calls the eminent prelate : 
‘ermillord,; and then, stupidly, informs his readers that “ Mer- 
millord” is ‘a French Monsignor.” A tyro in the ecclesiastical 


* Pp. 82, 83: +P. 154. 
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history of the past forty years, would know that the eloquent 
Mermillod, Bishop of Hebron, Vicar Apostolic of Geneva, nomi- 
nated Cardinal in 1890, was a Swiss, and that he died five years 
ago. Of another famous churchman, Mr. Miller writes, on p. 87: 
“The following lines from Doctor (now the author believes 
‘Cardinal) Hergenroether ”; although Cardinal Hergenroether has 
been seven years in the grave. One would imagine “the” author 
sleeps with the voluminous works of Descartes and of Male- 
branche under his pillow; and yet he knows them only as 
“Des Cartes” and “ Mallebranche.” Avicenna, with whom he 
is quite chummy, figures as “ Avicenne”; Suarez he names 
Suraez, and Claudio Jannet is to him: “Claude Janet.” That 
a scholar so brilliant should talk of “ Proetorean”’ guards, of 
‘‘anethemas,” of an “ anti-Semetic”’ candidate, of the Council of 
“Vienna,” or of the ‘ Oecumenical Council of the Lateran V,” 
will astonish no one; nor will a quotation from the “‘ Codex 
Thedosianus,” or from the “Discorsi del Sommo Ponttfici,” 
seem out of place in Mr. Miller’s trumpery book. 

Thus sumptuously equipped, the lawyer in the bar in New 
York, laying aside his worm-eaten “Codex Thedosianus,” took 
up his goosequill, and, with its becoming aid, proceeded to con- 
found Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Leo XIII., not to 
mention the other Jesuits. Mr. Miller could not distinguish a 
syllogism from a dray-horse. Of philosophical, and especially 
of ‘‘scholastic”” methods, he is as ignorant as a man, who can 
neither spell nor write a language, must be. Incompetent to 
formulate an argument, he will be grateful to me for wasting 
good time in the attempt to make him understand the purport 
of his own words. 

THE JESUIT CONSPIRACY. 

Mr. Miller’s argument should read thus: St. Thomas 
“forged the weapons by which the victory for infallibility was 
won, and by which the Papacy hopes in the future to gain 
universal empire”; but St. Thomas founded his philosophy on 
Aristotle, who was a pagan; therefore St. Thomas was a pagan, 
and the Catholic doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope is 
pagan. The pagan philosophy of St. Thomas lay neglected for 
about three centuries, until Ignatius of Loyola lighted on it, 
“swiped” it, and forced the Jesuits not only to accept every 
jot and tittle of it, but also to teach it to others, word for 
word, whole and entire. Therefore the Jesuits are pagans. 
Why was St. Ignatius guilty of this unhistorical and side-split- 
ting act? Mr. Miller gives away the whole dread scheme. St. 
Ignatius had foreordained that, about three hundred and fifty 
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years later, Leo XIII. should, insidiously, try to “ gain univer- 
sal empire.” Pope Leo came on time, and now he is busy 
with his predestinated work. A pupil of the Jesuits, he is 
bound to carry out the terrible plot of Ignatius, and of Aqui- 
nas, and of that other pagan, Aristotle, who, according to the 
unique historian, J. Bleecker Miller, made Alexander the Great : 
“the first universal ruler.” 

All the “ Encyclicals” of the present Pontiff are inspired 
by the Aristotelian-Thomistic-Jesuitical-pagan idea, says Mr. 
Miller. The Papacy is aiming at the absolute control of the 
family, the school, Labor, the State. In order to make the 
work light, the present Pope has obligated all Catholics to ac- 
cept every opinion of St. Thomas, thus putting us all on a 
dead level with the Jesuits. Why did Leo XIII. do this 
peculiar deed? Because, if we are to believe Mr. Miller: St. 
Thomas, besides forging the weapons /or infallibility, was both 
pagan and intelligent enough to maintain that: “Our acts are 
to be called moral, so far as they proceed from reason and are 
free”; which proposition, as the acute Mr. Miller ventures to 
argufy, implies that: an infallible Pope can control, absolutely, 
every free, rational act, of every man, “including, of course, 
the casting of a ballot.” The shocking power thus lodged in 
the Pope, according to the lawyer in the bar in New York, I 
shall bring home to my readers, by the following illustration. 
Some day, a cold day of course,—a very cold day,—Leo XIII. 
may compel the Catholics of the United States to ballot J. 
Bleecker Miller, “of the Bar of New York,” into the Presiden- 
tial chair. As I listen to the triumphant howlings of the 
democratic republicans of the universe, greeting him at his 
inauguration, I turn to President Miller, and I ask him: Is not 
a free, rational, though unreasonable, act of the Pope, highly 
moral? Is not a recent moral act of the Pope, a most posi- 
tive proof of his infallibility? What’s the matter with the 
pagans, and the other Jesuits? If Mr. Miller will answer these 
three questions, in a dainty volumette of his own English, or 
French, or German, I promise to translate it with a solicitudinous 
reverence. 

‘“THE AWFUL HIATUS IN THEIR SYSTEM.” 

Obligating Catholics to stand by every word of St. Thomas, 
the learned Leo XIII., if we should believe Mr. Miller, com- 
pelled us to accept scientific views that are not only un-modern, 
but indeed pagan, awfully pagan; nay, must I write the word: 
“astrological.” Why was St. Thomas paganly astrological? 
Mr. Miller answers: because Aquinas could not otherwise de- 
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fend the doctrine of “transubstantion,” or the “ doctrine” that 
the Pope isa universal emperor. No astrology,—no Romanism. 
To save himself, the Pope must constrain us all to believe in 
astrology, like St. Thomas. Curiously enough, Mr. Miller has 
discovered that the Jesuits, though bound by Ignatius Loyola 
to hold and teach every word of St. Thomas, do not teach 
the “astrology” of St. Thomas, and indeed some of them do 
not even mention it. You would not guess why the Jesuits 
have violated the binding law of their “pagan” founder. Mr. 
Miller shall tell you: “ They are in effect trying to conceal the 
awful hiatus in their system—this skeleton in the closet.” 

The skeleton of the fatuous Mr. Miller no closet can con- 
ceal; nor could the most calculating “ astrologist”’ hide the 
“awful hiatuses” in Mr. Miller’s brain. Among the many 
ignoramuses who have recently sought notoriety by attacking 
the Catholic Church, he is one of the most arrant. He could 
not tell an “ Encyclical’ from a log-book, as his text plainly 
shows. Of books he pretends to be acquainted with, he knows 
little or nothing. One instance will expose his quackery. On 
p. 23, he says that he “cannot forbear 7m passing to refer any 
one in doubt on this subject (of Papal infallibility) to the im- 
mense Ante-Nicene Literature, translated into English within 
the last few years for the first time.” You noted the: “in 
passing’; “in passing” is good. Ridiculously assuming to be 
conversant with the “immense Ante-Nicene literature,” Mr. 
Miller does not know that, fifty years ago, more volumes of 
Ante-Nicene literature were translated into English than, in a 
life-time, he will read intelligibly; and that, the Edinburgh 
edition of Ante-Nicene literature has been in the hands of stu- 
dents for more than a quarter of a century. Of Latin, “the” 
author knows as little as of French or of English. Transla- 
tions from St. Thomas—and Mr. Miller is not always the 
translator—are interlarded with Latin sentences. Doubtless 
this little trick was devised so that timid souls would infer that 
the “Romish” doctor wrote things that the blushing Mr. 
Miller dare not turn into his modest English; but malicious 
wags will say that he dodged the hard places. In passing, let 
me instance his expertness in Latin. On p. 10, he refers to 
the: “official edition of the Encyclicals (of Leo XIII.) dy the 
Order of St. Augustine, published at Bruges, in 1887.’’ The 
title of this work is: AJdlocutiones, Epistole, Constitutiones, aliaque 
acta precipua ; all of which the lawyer in the bar in New York 
translates into: “Encyclicals.” However this rendering is 
clever, when compared with the following. On. the title-page 
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of the “ Allocutiones,” Mr. Miller found the words: TJypis 
Societatis Sancti Augustini. Small as these words are, they 
knocked “the” author into an awful hiatus. “ By the Order 
of St. Augustine,” he translates them. Their plain meaning is: 
Printed at the Press of the St. Augustine Association. Imagine 
this “scholar” groping in the labyrinth of Aristotle, the “im- 
mense”’ Ante-Nicene literature, the Summa of St. Thomas, or 
the Allocutiones, Epistole, etc., of Leo XIII. 


MILLER’S LACK OF HONESTY. 


Among his friends, Mr. Miller’s lack of education has been 
admired. Can it be possible that his lack of honesty has at- 
tracted friends to him? Thus I am tempted to ask, when I 
find him, on p. 63, mistranslating a quotation attributed to 
Cardinal Gousset, and rendering the words: “jus sacrum” by 
“divine law.” Let us here give Mr. Miller the benefit of the 
doubt and charge his abuse of Cardinal Gousset to ignorance 
and not to malice; but what must we say when, tracing a 
quotation of eleven, lines, imputed, on p. 6, to Donoso Cortes, 
we detect the lawyer in the bar in New York putting up a job 
on the distinguished Spaniard. The two opening sentences of 
the quotation form only one in the original, where they are 
printed on p. 24 of the edition of 1851. The third sentence is 
manufactured out of the text of Cortes, p. 27 of the same 
edition ; which text Mr. Miller mutilates. The fourth sentence 
of the quotation is culled from p. 402 of the same edition, and 
is also mutilated. Was I not justified in questioning the honesty 
as well as the scholarship of Mr. Miller? 

On p. 7, “the” author twists and tortures the text of 
Cardinal Manning’s Vatican Decrees, presenting as a _ con- 
tinuous quotation six sentences, two of which are taken from 
p. 20 of the original, and the remainder from p. 25. On pp. 8 
and g, Mr. Miller mutilates a Letter (which he calls an “ Encyc- 
lical’’) of Leo XIII. to the Belgian Bishops. An extract from a 
speech of Cardinal Satolli, on p. 12, is also mutilated, as well as a 
passage from a book by Father James F. Talbot, on p. 18. A 
Latin quotation, on p. 73, is not only misprinted but shamefully 
mutilated. On p. 112, pretending to quote from the “ Encyclical 
on Labor,” Mr. Miller, beginning a sentence, skips thirteen lines 
of the original, and still finishes 4zs sentence with equanimity, 
though not with decency. Not satisfied with mutilating texts, 
“the” author occasionally adds to them. Without increasing my 
list of his deceptions, I may here ask once more: Can it be possi- 
ble that Mr. Miller’s lack of honesty has attracted friends to him? 
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“The” author practises trickery no less odious, when hand- 
ling the text of St. Thomas. Details of his mutilations of this 
text, I shall relegate to a note;* confining myself here to 
some illustrations of Mr. Miller’s incompetency. Though he 
feigns familiarity with the Zzfe and Labors of St. Thomas of 
Aquin, by (Archbishop) Roger Bede Vaughan, he attributes the 
work to Cardinal (Herbert) Vaughan. Of the method adopted 
by scholars, in quoting from Aquinas, he is utterly ignorant. 
The “Summa Theologica” is to him: the “Summa T7heologie.” 
Texts quoted by Aquinas, from Aristotle or St. Augustine, Mr. 
Miller is unable to distinguish from the text of St. Thomas. 
Rarely, if ever, does he state the question resolved by the 
saint when he used the words referred to him. Though St. 
Thomas, in the “Summa,” primarily supports his teaching by 
arguments drawn from the Sacred Scriptures, and from the 
Fathers of the Church, nowhere does Mr. Miller disclose this 
fact; but he does, frequently, cut out of the text the Scriptural 
quotations of St. Thomas. For Mr. Miller’s ignorance one could 
feel pity, were it not that his charlatanism, and his malice, 
invite contempt. 
LEO XIII. AND ST. THOMAS. 

To the idiotic argumentation of Mr. Miller, no educated or 
reasonable man will ask an answer. The pagan philosopher, 
Aristotle, had more sound philosophical principles than Mr. 
Miller has acquired. By the light of reason, natural truths can 
be known; and by that light Aristotle proved the spirituality 
of the human soul and many other truths. The truths. of 
revelation cannot run counter to the true teachings of reason. 
Whatever of truth Aristotle taught, St. Thomas accepted. He 
could not do otherwise. Truth cannot be rejected by an honest 
mind. There is no pagan truth. Truth is truth. The Jesuits 
were never bound to teach everything laid down by St. Thomas; 
nor have they ever accepted all of his opinions. St. Thomas 
was a Dominican, and still is the glory of that order. Only a 
booby could talk about Thomistic philosophy as if it were the 
hobby of the Jesuits. Had Mr. Miller the slightest knowledge 
of the various schools of Catholic philosophy and theology, he 
might have been saved from appearing to be as nonsensical as 
he is. Leo XIII. has not imposed upon Catholics, either the 
philosophical, doctrinal, or scientific views of St. Thomas. The 

*On p. 33, Summa II. II., quest. 60, art. 6, ad. 3, is mutilated, and so is Summal. II., 
quest. 96, art. 10. Onthe following page, Summa II. II., quest 11, art. 3, is mutilated, and 
the same is true, on p. 35, of Summa II. II., quest. 10, art. 10, and art. 11. On p. 47, Summa 


I, IT., quest. 58, art. 2, is mutilated. From his abuse of these fourteen pages, one may infer 
how many wrongs Mr. Miller has heaped upon St. Thomas. 
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progress of the physical sciences may have rendered some of 
his arguments of little value, or of no value; but others, de- 
rived from the very nature of things, being based on extrinsical 
or intrinsical evidence, retain all their force. It is the method 
of Aquinas, and the luminous reasons by which his teaching is 
corroborated, that the Pope commends. 

Arguing that the Catholic doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Pope implies, or includes, a claim to universal sovereignty, Mr. 
Miller intends to be mischievous, though he is only silly ; and 
he is as silly as he is ungrammatical when he states that “ ac- 
cording to Roman Catholic ‘theory, the Pope is not only the 
source of all law and has power to dispense with any law, but 
can direct every human or rational act.” From the form of 
this sentence, as well as from its matter, I have well-founded 
doubts concerning Mr. Miller’s knowledge, not only of law 
of any sort, but even of the meaning of the word: law. In 
several of the books to which he refers, and indeed in any 
elementary catechism, he could have ascertained what Catholics 
understand by Papal infallibility. According to Catholic faith, 
the Sovereign Pontiff is infallible, when, as universal teacher, 
he instructs the entire church on matters of faith or morals, 
and when, at the same time, he requires the Faithful to adhere 
to his teaching. The Pope can claim no infallibility in the 
matter of history, or of science, or of art, or even of phil- 
osophy, unless where a philosophical question is intimately 
connected with Catholic faith. Mr. Miller’s rigmarole about St. 
Thomas’s “astrology” should not have been written by the 
lawyer in the bar in New York, if he would have his brethren 
believe that he read the Encyclical: “ Aterni Patris”’; for there 
the Pope expressly states, that he desires the bishops to insist 
“on the wisdom of St. Thomas,” and that “by no means does 
he wish to impose what scholastic doctors had either investigated 
with too great subtlety, or handed down without due consider- 
ation, or what does not agree with well-ascertained doctrines of 
more modern times, or what in any way is not probable.” 














































POTTER AND DOANE HIS BACKERS. 


Of square lies, Mr. Miller is a wholesale retailer. However, 
I shall note only two, at the present time. The first is the 
hackneyed, despicable lie, that the Jesuits hold that: the end 
justifies the means; and the second is the stupid lie, that the 
Jesuits took this “ principle” from St. Thomas. With a charita- 
ble consideration for Mr. Miller’s “hiatused ” intellect, and for 
his stupendous ignorance, I hinted, some time ago, that . he de- 
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served contempt. Now I must ask pardon of all men and wo- 
men who respect the truth; for, after these lies, they will not 
consider him worthy even of contempt. 

A “catchpenny ” book, I called Mr. Miller’s “ anti-Romanist ” 
tract. Hoping to catch a penny, he pretends to believe that 
he has been at least as slanderous and malicious as any of the 
deceased members of the late Mr. Traynor’s A. P. A.; and cun- 
ningly, and of course ungrammatically, advertises, that he is 
not a member of the American Protective Association, and that, 
“so far as he knows, he has never seen, nor received any com- 
munication from any member of that Association.” . With the 
help of the second page of his book, and of a circular issued 
by “the Order of St. Eskdale,” we shall put Mr. Miller in his 
proper place. 

On the second page, and in the circular, Mr. Miller prints 
extracts from letters commending his book. Bishop Potter, 
Bishop Doane, Bishop Perry, and a Professor Body, of the 
General Theological Seminary, are the signers of these letters. 
Bishop Potter is thankful to the lawyer in the bar in New York, 
because his book “traces the principles of a great ecclesiastical 
policy to its pagan source,” and because “it reveals the hostility 
of that policy to American ideals, whether of the state, the family, 
or the freedom of the individual.’”” Bishop Doane owns up, like 
‘a little man, that he was “startled” by “the” author’s facts; 
Bishop Perry finds the work: “really beyond praise,” and very 
prettily assures Mr. Miller that: “ Nothing has appeared since 
Mr. Gladstone’s Vatican Decrees of like masterful grasp and un- 
answerable logic.” Professor Body was “struck,” indeed he 
was “especially struck with the arguments on astrology as an 
original factor in Roman philosophy.” “ This,” says the learned 
professor, “opens up a new line of historical investigation well 
worthy of attention.” 

To the Catholics of the United States, Bishops Potter, 
Doane, and Perry are not unknown; and by the Catholics of 
the United States, the three have been classed where they be- 
long: among the most bitter and blind enemies of American 
ideals. As members of an A. P. A. association which covered 
itself under a more specious name, they belied their Catholic 
fellow-citizens for years, in the effort to suppress, utterly, Catho- 
lic institutions for destitute children. Remembering the pagan, 
though none the less wise, and appropriate, apothegm of Aris- 
totle: Asinus asinum fricat, the lawyer in the bar in New York 
will infer how easily we placed him. He is no more, and no 
less, A. P. A. than his episcopal friends are. 
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A word reflecting on the illustrious Professor Body, of the 
General Theological Seminary, no man, with a heart, could say. 
Having been “struck,” and not only “struck,” but also “es- 
pecially struck”; and having been thus “ especially struck” by 
Mr. Miller’s “astrology,” Professor Body now lies, on his back, 
helpless,—I imagine,—in some Historical infirmary, or; perhaps, 


” 


in a General Theological Hospital. “In passing,” we wish the 
professor a speedy recovery. He is “well worthy of attention.” 

The three bishops, it will be noted, do not commend Mr. 
Miller’s religious “theories”’;—“ theories,” I say with care, for 
Mr. Miller has no creed. How could a man have a creed, while 
respecting conscience so little as to call it a “talent”? Con- 
cerning the Blessed Trinity, he entertains views not in harmony 
with the teaching of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. On one page, 
he seems to be a pantheist; on another, a theosophist. For 
these varying moods, or views, I am not inclined to hold Mr. 
Miller responsible. Where he startles a reader, by his “ origi- 
nality,” Mr. Miller has, I surmise, been translating from some Ger- 
man book ; manufacturing one sentence out of a half-dozen differ- 
ent pages. From intrinsic evidence, I feel quite certain about his 
method; and this method alone will account for some of the dis- 
connected twaddle that the bishops have pronounced: “ masterful.” 

However, putting aside Mr. Miller’s religious, or irreligious, 
theories, what are we to say of the “scholarship” of the three 
bishops who have commended Mr. Miller’s abounding ignorance? 
Tenderly flaying Bishop Potter, on October 2, 1896, the Sun 
hinted that the words: “large ignorance” were not inapplicable 
to his lordship. Can it be that these three bishops fairly repre- 
sent the scholarship of the rich and cultured Protestant Episco- 
pal communion? We are unwilling so to believe. Our opinion 
is that one, at least, of Mr. Miller’s worms—“ Mit/leria Obfuscata" 
—found a lodging in each of three mitres. The Milleria is a 
borer. Making his way into the episcopal brains, he excavated 
hiatuses more awful than Mr. Miller’s. Perhaps if the whole edi- 
tion of “the’’ author’s “ masterful ” book were dumped into these 
hiatuses, the skeleton in the Protestant Episcopal system would 
consent to conceal itself, temporarily, in some spacious closet. 
And meantime, what is to become of the lawyer in the bar in 
New York? Is there no helminthologist in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary? To. him I appeal: Isolate Mr, Miller. Only 
by heroic treatment can those awful hiatuses be bridged over. 
All scientific men agree: “Jn these cases, the prognosis ts always 
unfavorable.” 























THE RETURN OF MAY. 


BY C. T. RUSH. 


ma\WEET Virgin May! with nature’s hidden charms 

Beneath thy raiment of celestial white ; 

“aea| Thou blushing with the knowledge of thy right 

5@ ] To bear them smiling in thy tender arms. 
~iame} Thine ear must hear the secrets of each flower 

That trembles ere it blows upon thy breast : 

Thine eyes must see that birdlings have their nest 

In sheltering crannies from the early showers. 

And thou must laugh with Laura as she saves 

Her dandelions to wreathe her grandma’s head ; 

And thou must walk with grief as she doth tread, 

In sorrow bowed, amid the blossoming graves. 

Sweet Virgin May! with countless beauties bound, 

Queenly at day; at night all starry crowned. 




















Louis JOSEPH FERDINAND WINDHORST. 


WINDHORST AND THE KULTURKAMPF. 


BY MARY A. MITCHELL. 
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, N the 14th of March, 1891, the German papers of 


all political creeds sorrowfully announced the 
death of the great leader, Windhorst. Even his 
bitterest antagonists could not refuse to lay the 
tribute of reverence on the grave of the octo- 
genarian who had spent his long life in unselfish and brave con- 
tention for “truth, right, and freedom, for church, state, and 
people.” 

On the 17th of January, 1812, Louis Joseph Ferdinand Wind- 
horst was born on the estate of Caldenhof, in the now Prussian 
province of Hanover, of which his father was agent. On the 
baptismal register of the neighboring, “ Ostercappeln” we find, 
under the date January 20, the names of his father, Francis 
Joseph Benedict Windhorst, a doctor of both civil and canon 
law, and his mother, Clara Antoinette Josephina (zée Niewedde), 
proving that he was not of peasant parentage, as has been 
erroneously stated. 
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The little Louis was the second of a family of six children, 
and, as he often in after-life humorously recalled, he received 
his first instructions in a girls’ school. When but fourteen he 
was held up at the close of the “Carolinium” Institute as “a 
model pupil of marked ability, untiring industry, and exemplary 
conduct.” 

In his eighteenth year he left the “Carolinium” with the 
following report: “Ist. For good conduct, perfect; 2d. For 
German, Latin, history, natural science, very good; 3d. For 
French, pretty good.” 

He now selected law as his future- profession, and, after 
studying at Géttingen and Heidelberg, passed a brilliant exami- 
nation, and was admitted to practice at Osnabriick in the year 
1836. 


HIS COURTSHIP. 


Windhorst’s domestic life played such a pivotal part in his 
brilliant career that we shall begin this short sketch with the 
description of his wooing, as being eminently characteristic of 
the temerity of purpose and the power to overcome obstacles 
which crowned his eighty years with the respect of nations. 

He became attached to Julie Engelen, the sister of a former 
school-mate. He obtained the permission of the father to pur- 
sue his suit, but found, to his chagrin, that the fair Julie did 
not reciprocate his feelings. Nothing daunted, the future leader 
of the “Centre,” discovering that music was the favorite ac- 
complishment of the young lady, set to work with a will, and 
after some time visited the handsome garden of Herr Ignaz 
Engelen one evening and, guitar in hand, serenaded Miss Julie. 
After some minutes a window was raised, and the young trou- 
badour was so overcome that he stepped back and fell into a 
stream of water. A cry of alarm came from the window, and 
in a few seconds Miss Julie appeared in the garden to find her 
determined admirer issuing from his involuntary bath. An ex- 
pressive look and a firm grasp of the hand revealed the depth 
of feeling which prompted such determination, and the young 
couple returned to the house engaged. 

This romantic courtship was followed by one of the happi- 
est of marriages, and the description of the golden wedding in 
1888, which we find in the Hanover papers, is proof of the 
most blissful family relations, and the respect in which both 
husband and. wife were held by all classes, while the words of 
Windhorst himself in Berlin on his eightieth birthday, when he 
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responded to the toast of Freiherr von Heeremann, thanking him 
for having included the name of his wife, who “had ever influ- 
enced him in aught of good, and by her self-sacrificing thought- 
fulness and care enabled him to devote so much of his time to 
his country,” tell how worthy they were of each other. 


NOT ADONIS-LIKE IN APPEARANCE. 


Windhorst’s personal appearance would almost shock one 
who had looked for the renowned minister of Ernest Augustus 
of Hanover, the devoted adherent of his blind son, George, the 
able parliamentarian, and, finally, the victorious leader of the 
“Central party” and brave adversary of the tyrannical “ Kul- 
turkampf.” He was of almost dwarfed stature, with a dispro- 
portionately large head, broad, high, deeply furrowed forehead, 
irregular eye-brows, small eyes—always spectacled—and a mouth 
and chin which, with all their width and squareness, told of 
power, resolution, nervous energy, and indomitable will. This 
is surely not Adonis-like, and yet it would be hard to form an 
idea of the magnetic influence wielded by this “ttle giant. We 
will borrow the description given of him by August Stein, a 
prominent Israelite of Berlin: “He who has never seen Wind- 
horst laugh, nor followed the mirth growing from the smile on 
his broad mouth to the outburst of jovial appreciation in his 
hearty laugh, can form any idea of the power of expression in 
his mobile features. For this reason none of his pictures please 
me, either the photographs or the portrait painted by a cele- 
brated Hungarian artist, from which the papers have given cuts. 
Of course there is a resemblance in them all, for that head 
could not be mistaken even in the gross representations of cari- 
caturists, but they give no idea of the kind and humorous man 
whose expressive features cannot be copied in the staid pose of 
a portrait.” ; 

He often made his personal ugliness food for his humor ; 
for instance, once he fell down the steps of the parliament 
house and wrote to his wife assuring her that he was not hurt, 
adding, ‘“‘ When I return home at Easter you will find that my 
beauty has not been marred.” The writer of this sketch saw 
him at Easter, and can vouch that there was no beauty to 
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THE SECRET OF HIS POWER. 


Notwithstanding this downright ugliness, few men of our 
day won more deep respect and admiration from the public, 
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more love and confidence from those who knew him, or wielded 
more influence among colleagues, party politicians, or positive 
antagonists, than Ludwig Windhorst. 

The secret.of this universal esteem and confidence was to 
be found in his deep-seated religious convictions, which made 
even the least of his actions subservient to a “higher law” 
and his natural love of justice for justice’ sake. His proud in- 
“dependence and absolute disinterestedness disarmed the re- 
proaches of those who sought for a raison détre in his stead- 
fast loyalty to “the powers that be’”’ when properly constituted, 
instead of shaking off the responsibility of the statesman in 
order. to idly nurse personal or traditional preferences. No 
bribe of gain or honor could touch the man whose favorite 
axiom was, “He who is self-respecting and prizes his indepen- 
dence cannot afford to receive favors.” 

His stern sense of justice and enlightened, self-forgetting de- 
votion to his convictions bore the Christian fruit of generous 
toleration ; his conception of which can be best understood by 
his own words at the German general conference of Catholics 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in September, 1882: “ Toleration does 
not mean to wipe away, to revile, to stifle existing states of 
things. Tolerance means permission to all to seek their own 
means of salvation. We demand respect for our convictions and 
the right to declare them; we guarantee the same right to 
others. With regard to our Evangelical fellow-citizens especi- 
ally, they can rest assured that we shall never make an attempt 
to trespass on their domain, and, so long as they are consistent 
with their convictions, we shall in all things allowable stand by 
them and oppose those who would deprive them of their 
rights. These are not mere words, gentlemen; I ask any one 
present who has followed the parliamentary proceedings if the 
Catholic party has not ever protected and fought for the rights 
of the Evangelicals with the same energy that they have for 
their own? On the day that we cease to carry out this princi- 
ple we forfeit all the claims we make for ourselves. The same 
justice; the same measure for all—this, gentlemen, is what we 
give and what we ask.” 


HE DEFENDS HIS LOYALTY. 


Windhorst has been accused of being unpatriotic and vacillat- 
ing in his attitude to the former kingdom of Hanover and to 
the established German Empire. Again we will allow his own 
words, when the mighty Bismarck—“the Iron Chancellor”—threw 
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suspicion on his loyalty, to speak. In the House of Parliament 
he said: “ His respected excellency (Prince Bismarck) asks me 
if I am still as true to the royal house of Hanover as when I 
had the honor of holding negotiations with him? I answer 
the princely minister-president that that loyalty continues un- 
changed and will go down unchanged to my grave, and no 
power on earth, even the powerful minister of the German Em. 
pire, can. change it.” To the representatives he said: “ Now, 
gentlemen, an accusation has been flung by the minister-presi- 
dent at the ‘Central party’ which belongs to me personally. 
Is this a fault? Is this a confession? It is not for me to de- 
cide. The justice of the accusation, however, I deny. If I 
could forget the past as lightly as others I would openly con- 
fess it, but before all I acknowledge with me it is, Once loved, 
never forgotten. Now, I am a constitutional representative, and 
on this floor I stand by the constitution. So long as I do this 
with all the powers of mind and body, no man,-no minister, 
has the right to throw suspicion on me. . . . Gentlemen, I 
have before my eyes the command of the Holy Scriptures, 
‘Submit to the powers that be,’ and I have tried by obeying 
this commandment to the best of my ability to prove my 
loyalty.” 

We have tried, in a necessarily limited space, to give an 
insight into the character, surroundings, and principles of this 
great man, who was admired, loved, and feared by friend and 
antagonist, and shall now follow him through the varied and 
difficult positions to which he was called during his fifty 
years of strict adherence to duty, intelligent usefulness, trying 
disappointments, and final success. 


HANOVERIAN POLICY. 


Windhorst’s political career may be said to have com- 
menced in 1849, when he was elected to the second chamber 
of the House of Parliament at the general election in Hanover 
following the amending of the constitution after the European 
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uprising of 1848. He attached himself to the “great German 
party, as embracing his ideal for the securing the self- 
dependence of the states. This was the question par excellence 
which agitated the kingdom of Hanover for years, and was 
watched with eagle eyes by both Austria and Prussia with a 
view to future dictatorship. 

During the reign of Ernest Augustus, Windhorst possessed 
the confidence of his sovereign, while .preserving perfect in- 
dependence in the maintenance of his principles. Together 
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with his co-religionists and the “orthodox” or Evangelical 
Protestants, he strongly opposed the law excluding religious 
teaching from the schools, saying, “Society can be saved only 
by making religion the fundamental principle of education.” 

In 1851 the octogenarian king, Ernest Augustus, died and 
was succeeded by his son, George V., who had been entirely 
blind from the age of ten. Whether from the helplessness of 
his bodily condition or from error of education, George was of 
a suspicious nature, fancying himself surrounded by spies, and, 
as is often the result, he chose the most selfish and deceitful 
for his confidants. 


AS MINISTER OF JUSTICE. 


In the new ministry formed on King George’s corona- 
tion Windhorst was appointed minister of justice, the first 
Catholic to reach so high a position in pre-eminently Protestant 
Hanover, and in Hartmann’s memoirs of Hanover we find the 
following testimony to his ability: ‘“ Hanover’s department of 
justice is a pattern to all other courts.” 

Each year brought Windhorst proof of the confidence of 
his countrymen by his repeated re-election to positions of trust, 
and in all the struggles, conspiracies, and restlessness through 
which the weakening and fated kingdom passed he was loyal, 
to the “great German” party. This was no easy matter under 
a sovereign who rested secure in the belief of a fatalist in his 
Guelphic star, which he was confident was invincible, particu- 
larly with the strong hand of Austria directing the rudder of 
the ship of state. 

As of old, the sword cut the Gordian knot of Hanoverian 
politics, and on the 20th of September, 1866, Hanover became a 
Prussian province. Windhorst’s loyalty to the fallen royal 
house was only the complement of his love for his native land, 
and throughout his long parliamentary career, representing the 
Hanover (Meppen) district at Berlin, he was always watchful of 
the interests of his constituents, while foremost statesman on 
the broad questions of the nation and humanity. 

This paternal care Hanover has acknowledged by gratifying 
the ardent wish of his heart to see a second Catholic church 
in his home. Donations and presents have poured in from the 
admirers of the great and good Ludwig Windhorst not alone in 
Germany, not alone from Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, but 
from all southern countries of Europe; and to-day the towers 
of the “ Marienkirche” proudly lead the eye to the lofty ideals 
for which Germany’s brave son fought, while they keep alivéin 
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the thoughts of his countrymen his soul-stirring appeals for 
justice for all and untrammelled freedom of conscience. 

Immediately on his entrance into the Berlin Reichstag, as 
deputy from Meppen, an opportunity presented itself to give 
evidence of the stand he proposed to take. With Malinckrodt 
and Reichensperger he voted in favor of the constitution of the 
Northern German Confederation. 

This at first sight seems inconsistent with all his former 
political working, but a deeper study of the clever statesman 
and his own words, “I am always governed by my honest 
sense of right,” give the key to the apparent change. The 
stupidity of carrying on an obstinate opposition to an established 
state of things would have been unworthy of so skilled and far- 
seeing a politician as Windhorst, and the wisdom of the states- 
man was proved in his career, although it must be allowed 
that to his last breath his love of the old state of things was 
dearest to his heart. 

He was loyal to his oath to support the German Empire, 
and always voted for measures which would strengthen its insti- 
tutions; but he attached himself unflinchingly to the Catholic or 
“Central” party, and would tolerate no legislation tending to 
the oppression of that party, which was pledged to guard all 
religious and political liberty. 

In March, 1871, the following programme of the “Central” 
party was published and signed by v. Savigny, Dr. Windhorst, 
v. Malinckrodt, Dr. Peter Reichensperger, Karl, Prince of Léw- 
enstein, Freytag. 


PROGRAMME OF THE “ CENTRAL” PARTY: “ JUSTITIA FUNDAMEN- 
TUM REGNORUM.” 


“The Central party has adopted the following axioms as the 
goal of their efforts: 

“1st. That the fundamental character of the empire as a 
state confederacy shall be known by its efforts to change the 
federal character of the imperial constitution, and by not inter- 
fering with the decisions and activity of the individual states 
in all interior matters any more than is necessary for the inter- 
ests of the whole. 

“2d. That the moral and material good of the masses should 
be furthered, that the civil and religious freedom of the sub- 
jects, especially of religious bodies, be continuously protected 
from legislative greed. ; 

“3d. The party, as a body, shall be guided by these 
principles in all future legislation; but individual members 
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are not prevented from voting according to their own judg- 
ment.” 

Windhorst was immediately chosen as leader of the party, 
and in this character he found the most fruitful field for his 
best talents and most successful efforts. 

The formation of the ‘ Central’? was the signal for an up- 
rising of enemies, at their head the imperial chancellor, Bis- 
marck, representing it as “‘a sectarian faction.” Well knowing 
that the strength of the infant organization depended largely 
upon its elected leader, the wily manager of the future “ Kul- 
turkampf” set to work by impeaching Windhorst’s loyalty and 
sincerity. On the 30th of January, 1872, the “ Iron Chancellor ”’ 
said in the Prussian House of Deputies: 


BISMARCK ASSAILS HIM. 


“In this house I contemplate the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle. . . . A sectarian faction setting itself up as a political 
patty ; a party which, should all other sects accept its principles, 
must be confronted as an evangelical body. This would lead 
us into a tortuous path, for theology would necessarily be in- 
troduced into our debates. It was a great mistake of policy, 


from the stand-point of the previous speaker (Windhorst), perpe- 
trated by these gentlemen, to build a political party on sectar- 
ian foundations, for they draw their co-religionists from the 
various parties through the subtle influence at their com- 


mand. 
“On my return from France I could only look on this 


party as a factor decidedly opposed to the state, and I asked 
myself, Will this mutinous hody be true to the government— 
will it aid it or oppose it? My fears increased when I saw at 
its head so argumentative and aggressive a member as the 
deputy from Meppen; a member who, according to my impres- 
sion—and I am responsible for my impressions,—a member who 
from the commencement, actuated by feelings which I respect, 
subscribed unwillingly to the Prussian government; a member 
who has never, either in his conversation or in the spirit of his 
addresses, acknowledged a change in those views; a member 
who, I am fearful, to-day regrets the establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire—of this I have grave doubts. 

“T believe, gentlemen of the ‘Centre,’ that you would be 
more in sympathy with the state had you chosen other than 
your Guelphic leader, and if you had not received into your 
ranks Guelphic Protestants who are not of your mind. Since 
the war ceased—so gloriously for us and so unfortunately for 
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‘©THE IRON CHANCELLOR.” 


the hopes of the Hanoverians—the Catholics have been made 
use of to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the Guelphs!” 

Windhorst immediately replied to these remarks as follows: 
“The ‘Centre’ party, to which I have the honor to belong, is 
not a ‘sectarian faction.’ The programme of the party has 
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been publicly announced, and all who agree with its provisions 
are invited to join it, no matter to what sect they belong. If 
it happens that the greater number of those who agree with us 
are Catholics, it merely shows that Catholics view political ques- 
tions from the more humane premises. But it is not true that 
the principles of my party are mostly adopted by Catholics. 
There are a great number of Protestants, gentlemen, who sym- 
pathize with us, and the truth of my words come more into 
evidence day by day. 

“Now, I beg to ask the minister-president (Bismarck) in what 
my party has been aggressive? In the Reichstag it has, on 
more than one eventful question, voted with the government. 
j Further, the ‘Centre’ is now willing, and will be ever 
willing, to unite with any party offering a programme accept- 
able to their convictions. Yes; in the cause of peace it would 
go even further; when the Catholic grievances are settled, when 
the unjust attacks on the church cease, the ‘Centre’ will will- 
ingly disband, for it seeks a rest which is each day becoming 
more desirable. . . . But so long as these attacks continue, 
so long will the ‘Centre’ hold its ground, not aggressively de- 
fensive—energetically defensive !”’ 

A few days later he replied to personal attacks in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Yesterday and to-day there have been so many personal 
attacks made on me, with a degree of asperity which I do not 
understand, that it tempts me to increase my opinion of myself. 
Gentlemen, I am very little and I have not much power, but 
you seem determined to make something out of me. To-day 
I shall pass by these attacks; there will be future occasion to 
revert tothem. I rely implicitly on the discretionary powers of 
the president. This discretionary power, it must be confessed, 
is not very clear; therefore the weapons are not alike. In the 
meantime I do not quail before any one. 

“The minister-president has cast suspicion on me in order, 
as he acknowledges, to make me withdraw from the leadership 
of my party. This manner of obstruction in diplomatic wind- 
ings is new to me. Is my policy different from my colleagues ? 
I would like to know what induced the minister-president to 
have recourse to such a course. He has abundant material at 
hand, through his secret police, to discover any crime of mine. 
Gentlemen, if such aspersions are allowed, then we are on the 
brink of a reign of terror which will stifle freedom of speech. 
For my part, I can assure you that I shall never bow to such 
a power. It is something new in the history of diplomacy to 
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see a man of so dignified a position spend an hour making a 
personal attack.” 
HE CROSSES SWORDS. 


In these speeches two great intellects cast Cown and took 
up the glove of defiance, and in the following pages we shall 
briefly review how unrelentlessly the fight was maintained. 

Windhorst stoutly denied that his party was opposed to the 
government. It was in strong sympathy with the empire, but 
unflinchingly insisted that it should be the protector of all. 

The labor question he looked on as the overwhelming dan- 
ger of the age, and always favored the making and amending 
of laws suited or unsuitable to the changes brought about by 
the constant advance of invention or mechanical work. He 
maintained that both capital and labor had much to learn, and 
would both be gainers by peaceful negotiation and wise legis- 
lation. 

At one time Windhorst’s scrupulous sense of parental re- 
sponsibility made him decide to abandon his public political 
career in order to devote himself to the education and interests 
of his sons. 

Would it be wrong or blasphemous for us to dare to fathom 
the designs of an all-wise Providence when we see two promis- 
ing sons sicken and cut down in early youth? It is said that 
after the first shock of the loss of his two boys had passed he 
determined anew to devote his remaining years to obtaining 
justice and freedom for all his fellow-citizens, particularly for 
“the brethren of the household of faith.” 


AS A PUBLICIST. 


The “ May laws” and the “ Kulturkampf” opened a great 
field, and with disinterested unselfishness and the weapons of 
eloquence, knowledge of his subject, incisiveness, sarcasm, ridi- 
cule, and timely pleading, this brave general led his party. 

A few quotations from his defence of the religious orders 
may now be of interest when we see his prophetic words com- 
ing true that “the danger to the state from the toleration of reli- 
gious orders would disappear like so many exorcised spirits.” 

“We have a right to demand full freedom for the Catholic 
Church in Germany and the means to her proper development. 
According to the views of the church, the orders form an im- 
portant factor in her system.” 

“There are laws—good laws—for the protection of the 
Protestant deaconesses, and we will uphold them with all our 
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strength. But why should the Sisters of Charity be dangerous 
to the state? 
“Who so fitted to teach and educate our young girls, par- 


POPULAR GREETINGS AT THE DOOR OF THE REICHSTAG. 


ticularly of the classes so debarred from opportunities, as these 
noble, modest, generous women? In the words of a colleague, 
‘there is no power like woman’s influence to develop all that is 
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sweetest and most lovable in woman. 
“TI cannot forbear from expressing the impression which the 
general approval of the nursing sisters has made upon me. 
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This universal voice fills me with hope. But why are they 
hampered with these ‘cloister laws’? They tend the sick in 
palace and in cottage. They bind the gaping wound on the 
battle-field and bring peace and comfort to the dying. It is no 
secret that our venerable emperor, in the height of the Kultur- 
kampf persecution, interposed on behalf of these sisters; and 
yet to-day these noble daughters of Germany, who only asked 
to be allowed to devote themselves to humanity, are seeking 
refuges in America and England.” 

“Tt is urged that our missionaries must be suppressed. He 
who says that we can conquer savage lands without missionaries 
does not know the A BC of colonization. We can take a 
lesson from England and France. Although the France of to- 
day cannot be called the model guardian of religious institu- 
tions, you will find that grants for missionary purposes will 
be the last stricken from her budget. It is not good policy to 
shoot down or extirpate the natives of East Africa; we want 
to civilize them, and some of the Jesuits make a good body- 
guard among the cannibals.” 


HIS TRIUMPH. 


In oft-repeated and never-tiring efforts such as these the 
great Windhorst combated the religious persecutions which 
darkened the foundation of the German nation. 

On the 21st of May, 1885, the. “Church peace laws” were 
passed and began to dig the graves of the infamous “ May 
laws,” and to close the “ Kulturkampf,” or, to make a very poor 
translation of one of Windhorst’s witty plays on words, the uz- 
Kulturkampf.” 

Windhorst’s constant attendance at all general conventions 
of Catholics was only on a par with his scrupulous watchfulness 
in his parliamentary duties, which were continued up to the 
very last week of his life. 

On the oth of March, 1891, he was seized with a fever 
which was accompanied by constant delirium. Even then his 
mind was busy with his life work, and in fancy he made elo- 
quent appeals on the Christian school question, the return of 
the Jesuits to Germany. His daughter was sent for, and during 
the occasional moments of consciousness he took leave of her, 
sent messages of love and resignation to his wife, who was too 
ill to travel from Hanover, and received the last sacraments of 
the church whose valiant knight he had lived. 
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IN THE TIME OF WAR. 
BY HELEN M,. SWEENEY. 


m FINE turnpike road of stiff red clay led in al- 

= most a straight line for twenty miles to Kershaw 

on the south, and stretched northward, beyond 

the river, twenty miles to Ashton. That hard, 

firm road was destined to echo in later years to 

the tramp, tramp, tramp of Sherman’s men on their way to the 

sea; but to-night in the gathering dusk it lay calm and lonely, 

never-ending to Barry Windom’s anxious eyes. Across the 

river the country of broad levels lay open to the slanting rays 

of the setting sun. Barry noted the ungainly, ragged bushes 

standing in long rows, looking as though their white wool had 

blown that way and had caught and clung at random. They 

resembled a parade of sturdy beggarmen unwillingly drawn up 

in line, with their stubborn, uneven branches and generally lop- 
sided appearance. 

A moment later tired horse and rider turned sharply to the 
left and entered the bit of woods that lay between the turn- 
pike and his own beautiful valley. In the dense shadow of 
these pine and fir-trees a soft, green twilight reigned. It was 
absolutely still. In the deep, brooding silence not a leaf stirred, 
not even a bird’s sleepy note was heard—nothing but the soft 
thud of his horse’s hoofs deadened by the thick, brown carpet of 
pine-needles. Just ahead of the lightsome arch where the woods 
opened out to the road again lay home—and home held Winona 
and Baby Win. 

All day long his thoughts had been anxiously peering into 
the future, but now they reviewed the past. He remembered 
the first time he had come down into this lovely land to spend 
the Christmas holidays with his chum, Thornton Nelson, and 
the royal welcome he had received from the family with that 
generous, spontaneous, whole-souled hospitality which for genera- 
tions had been one of the distinguishing features of Southern 
civilization. He had had pleasant times before and since, but 
never while life lasted would he forget that first visit; the long 
ride through the light snow in the big family carriage, filled 
outside and in with Nelsons, young and old, in every degree 
of relationship; and the creaking cart that followed piled up 
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‘“WHERE THE WOODS OPENED OUT 
TO THE ROAD Lay HOME” 
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with trunks and boxes containing the innumerable Christmas 
gifts. As last they had reached the “ big gate” and had dashed 
through with great noise and clatter. Suddenly a shout had 
gone up, “There she is; I see her!” and he had leaned far 
out the window to catch the gleam of a lamp in a window of 
the distant house, which for hours had been waiting, the light in 
the mother’s window which was to carry afar the welcome that 
shone like a beacon, as pure, as glowing, as steady as the ten- 
der love in that mother’s heart. 

He remembered their swarming into the house, the glad 
cries of welcome, the hearty embraces between mother and 
sons. There were a number of girls there, sisters and cousins, 
all young, all charming in their sweet, gracious hospitality; but 
from the first moment there had been only one Winona. She 
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was like her mother, so gently bred and so exquisitely fine. 
Then to think of his winning her the next year, of his taking 
her from the host of admirers, who had hotly resented a North. 
erner wearing their lovely Southern rose. She had been a co- 
quette, but had toyed with hearts as innocently as the wind 
tosses flowers in the sunshine. She had played upon every 
chord of the human soul, for hers was a masterhand. Perhaps 
it was because of her untrammelled freedom that when she did 
give up the surrender was absolute. She made a perfect wife. 
She had urged his buying the old Frankton estate and becom- 
ing a Southerner by choice and adoption, since he had missed 
the inestimable blessing of being born below Mason and Dix- 
on’s line. 

Their first child was two years old now, and Barry was going 
home to-night with his heart heavy and sad with forebodings. 
As he emerged from the shadows he could see the house and 
his wife standing waiting. A great lump rose in his throat as 
he looked on the fair, quiet scene and the tender, primrose 
April sky arching over all. The low, brick house seemed to 
warmly glow, even in this light, with deep russet tints that told 
of honest manufacture in the beginning and a century of sun- 
baked seasons since. 

Barry lifted his hat in return to his wife’s salute, and only 
then remembered the unused gun slung over his shoulder. He 
had gone out that morning to hunt. He had to pass through 
Pendleton, and he had found the little town in a ferment. 

Three days before Sumter had surrendered. 

To many in that secluded little corner of the world that 
meant little. Their peaceful lives had been only faintly stirred 
by the rumors of war that for months had been gathering force. 
The fierce wave of secession had risen in their own little State 
and had broken on the shores of Maryland. The momentous 
election that had put Lincoln into power had little significance 
for those quiet hamlets girt by the calm, eternal hills. 

But to this thoughtful young rider, slowly picking his way in 
the dusk toward waiting home and wife, the news he had heard 
that morning meant a great deal. His youthful figure seemed 
to have lost its jaunty poise, and he was turning over grave 
questions in his troubled mind. 

First Winona had to be told; and he wondered how she 
would take it. And then—and then— 

He flung himself from Victor’s back and clasped his wife in 
his arms with a wild, half-passionate fervor. 
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“QO Barry! you’ve been so long,” she said. 

She waited until Ephrem had come round from the back 
to take his horse, and watched him impatiently as he carefully 
placed his gun in the rack in the hall; then she could wait no 
longer. 

“Barry, have you heard the good news? Sumter’s been 
taken!” 

“Who told you?” And he felt half ashamed of the intense 
feeling of relief that came over him that he did not have to 
tell her. 

“Why, Eph just streaked home; he’s been in an hour.” She 
clasped her hands on his arm, looking up at him with brilliant 
eyes. “ Now they'll see,” she said excitedly; “they’ll never call 
us blustering braggarts again! Now there’s nothing left but 
war! O Barry! for the first time in my life I wish I were a 
man.” 

He wished so, too, for an instant; then he could blurt out the 
sentiments that were crowded in his heart; but he only dropped 
his eyes, and continued his monotonous walk up and down the 
gravelled path, mechanically caressing the white fingers on his 
arm. At last his silence struck her ominously. She stood still 
and faced him, her eyes blazing into his, her softly-arched brows 
meeting in a dark line. 

He put his arm about the tense little figure. ‘Let us have 
tea,” he said. 

Tea, tea! and the echo of that shot not yet died out of 
the blue hills that shut them in! 

She darted away from him. 

“Winona!” That was all. Just her name in a sweet, sad 
tone; just a man calling to her,a woman. The hot little rebel 
heart sank within her. And she knew. 

She led the way into the long, low-studded dining-room, with 
its oaken wainscoting, black with age, its one wide latticed 
window a softly luminous square in the dusky twilight of the 
room. In the open fireplace, between the brasses, stood a blue 
jug heaped high with jonquils, and the big punch-bowl on the 
sideboard was crowded with violets. The round table had been 
pushed near the window and Eph was lighting the candles with 
hands that shook a little. The pale light gleamed on snowy 
linen, silver and glass, and lit up Barry’s white, concentrated 
face as he took his seat opposite Winona, who was glad to busy 
herself with the tea things behind the big urn. She could not 
eat; she could do nothing but watch that white, absorbed face 
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across the table, with the firm-set jaw and straight mouth that 
told of a fixity of purpose that nothing would change. 

How had it been with her? why had she not thought of 
these things before? She had known, dimly, of the gathering 
cloud of war; but then she had been on her honeymoon, and 
no war or rumors of war could reach her there. The halcyon 
days had slipped along, each more beautiful than the last, 
crowned by Baby Win’s birth, when life seemed too full of joy 
to last, and now— She felt that Barry was going to enlist, 
and on the Northern side! The thought was like a chill wind 
blowing through her heart. She went out again into the gar- 
den. The great blue silence overhead had deepened and faded 
into a sombre background for the early stars. The fireflies 
danced about, the crickets droned, no other sound broke the 
scented stillness. She heard his step on the walk behind her, 
but she did not turn. 

“T think we will find Winona here,” she heard him say, and 
turned to welcome, in a cool little way, her cousin Winthrop. 
His plantation adjoined theirs, though his house, where he lived 
in bachelor freedom, was nearly seven miles beyond on. the 
turnpike. 

“Winona, what is this dreadful thing that Barry tells me? 
He is going to fight on the Northern side? Impossible!” 

Winona drew herself up. To condemn Barry herself was 
one thing, to hear him condemned was another. She slipped 
her hand into her husband’s arm. 

“T have yet to see the day when Barry decided hastily or 
unwisely, Winthrop. Whatever is right to him is right,” she 
said. “I said to-night I wished I were a man, but I take it 
back. If I were, we would be on opposite sides, and that 
would kill me, if the bullets spared me.” 

Winthrop, young, impetuous, bubbling over with admiration 
for his plucky little State and the momentous step she had taken, 
felt like applauding his cousin; but Barry spoke. 

“ Dear one, I know how you feel, and believe me I would 
not give you pain if I could help it. I know that both of you 
love your land, love the institutions that you were born to and 
brought up in. So do I. The very word ‘ Union’ is sacred to 
me, and the first man to lay a desecrating finger on its hallowed 
entirety will find an enemy in me, were that man my brother.” 

“My dear Barry,” said Winthrop emphatically, “to pretend 
that we have not the legal and constitutional right to secede 
from the Union is to stultify ourselves and falsify history.” 
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“T am afraid that is a question that only the sword can 
answer now, Winthrop. Winona, you can see if our land were 
less stable these convulsions would have wrecked it long ago.” 

But Winona could only lay her head on his broad shoulder 
and picture her own fair little world that was about to be 
wrecked by a convulsion as awful to her as those impersonal 
questions were to the commonwealth. 

Barry turned and looked at her. Her white, intense little 
face peered into the darkness and smote his heart. 

“I am a brute,” he said; “you are cold and tired. We 
will talk no more to-night, my dear; but let me say just one 
word. Is my action as incomprehensible as it was?” And he 
held her soft cheeks between his palms. She looked up at 
him; her lovely eyes filled up with tears that slowly gathered 
and gathered and at length rolled over and wet his hands. She 
said no word, but Barry felt he was answered. 

Barry, clear-headed, cool, loving, but determined in what he. 
thought was right, made what preparations he could for Winona’s 
comfort and safety while he was away. He advised her not to 
return to her father’s plantation. ‘“I am pretty sure that most 
if not all of the fighting will be done on the border line.” 
From the first he was not one who thought “the trouble would 
blow over in sixty days”; nor did he think eleven dollars a 
month, and future unsubstantial glory, large pay for an able- 
bodied man; but nevertheless he enlisted, and as a private. 
Upon arriving at Washington he was made sergeant in Company 
A, 144th New York Volunteers; wrote two letters from head- 
quarters to his wife full of love and devotion, sad as death 
that anything, even patriotism, should have been as a shadow 
between them; then came an unaccountable silence. Weeks 
and months went by; but not a line, not a word of any descrip- 
tion, came to cheer her bewildered, lonely heart. 

Her old home was on the Sand Hills, twenty miles from 
the cotton-fields on the river-levels. Her mother had been 
dead just a year when the war broke out. Her father was an 
old man now, too old to enter the field himself, but he had 
given both his sons to the Confederacy. Thorn, his first born, 
was shot at Fredericksburg in the depths of the first winter. It 
had been bitterly cold, more than bitter for the Southern boys 
trying to throw up entrenchments on the heights with pointed 
sticks for spades. The cold winds played havoc with their health, 
but could not dim their courage. Thorn, it was told them after- 
wards, said no word after being shot but “ How cold! How cold!” 


Then John, the second son, went on his northern way to 
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corpse-strewn Virginia, who in her constant storm and stress of 
war could not take time to count the many thousand brave boys 
in gray who found a grave in her blood-stained breast. 
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“War is cruelty,” said our great general. It is, it must be 
so; but to the men who offer up their lives for the mainte- 
nance of a principle there is an exhilaration, a divine uplifting 
of the spirit that sustains them in their hours of struggle; but 
no words, however eloquently said or sung, could portray the 
suffering of these Southern women who, like Winona, became 
personally acquainted with the cruelties of war. 

Two months after her return to her father’s house, while, all 
unknown to her, Barry was lying in prison, her son was born. 
She wanted the little one called Barry, but shut her lips in 
proud silence when her father called him Nelson. Her father 
had lost his old vehemence in regard to her husband; age had 
not subdued him, but sorrow had. He never forgave Barry’s 
desertion, as he insisted on calling it; but lately he never 
mentioned his name. Winona understood the proud old heart, 
and without remonstrance called the baby the good old family 
name. The child seemed to have inherited grief; he grew and 
thrived in a silent, joyless way that nearly broke his mother’s 
heart to see. At two and a half, when other children are play- 
ing and laughing about the house like human sunbeams, little 
Nelson was silent, grave-eyed, and serious. He would lie in his 
mother’s lap for hours, his big dark eyes, so like to Barry’s 
eyes, looking up into her face with haunting questions in their 
depths that tried her very soul. Often she would hold him 
close in a passionate embrace and murmur “ Barry, Barry!” in 
his ear to ease her aching heart of its load of silent grief. 

In the third winter of the war her father died. Then she 
and Baby Win and the grave-eyed little boy lived on alone in 
the old house with Marm Hizzie, the one servant who had re- 
mained faithful to them. They suffered as only the tenderly 
reared can suffer when reduced to poverty; but Winona never 
complained, never rebelled. The greater griefs had swallowed 
up the less. As yet they had seen no real fighting in their 
quiet retreat; but there soon came sorrowful times for the lit- 
tle Palmetto State. The great army crossed the swelling yellow 
tide of the Savannah, and South Carolina expiated her sin. 

“Chile, chile, dey is come!” cried Hizzie, bursting into Wi- 
nona’s room one afternoon, her withered black face gray with fear. 
Cavalrymen were sweeping through the village, but Winona 
never looked out. Nelson was sick. For hours he had been lying 
in a semi-stupor, each labored breath being like a blow on the 
mother’s heart. What were war or the issues of war to her now ? 

The house was some distance back from the road, and broad 
grounds separated it from the neighboring residences. Hizzie 
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piled up pillows and cushions against the windows and doors so 
that the noise in the road outside would not disturb the tiny 
sufferer. There was a melée going on a little way down the 
road, caused by an ill-advised attack by the fiery people of the 
village ; but Winona still knelt by the low bed and prayed as 
she had never prayed before for help to the God of the father- 
less. All night she knelt watching the flickering breath. She 
felt dimly grateful for being left unmolested by the crowd 
whose tramping feet she could hear going past the house until 
long after midnight; but as the small hours came on she felt 
horribly alone with sorrow and memory and overshadowing 
death. Every now and then she could hear on the gallery out- 
side her window the tap, tap, tap of her faithful collie’s tail as 
he switched it against her window, and the soft thud of his 
step as he moved about. How welcome in her sorrowful vigil 
was the brute’s dumb constancy! 

When morning broke there was a change. She made no 
outcry, she shed no tears, but rose from her knees stiff and 
cold, chilled to the very soul with speechless woe. She threw 
open the long window and found herself looking into a soldier’s 
face. It was not Hector, then, that she had heard, but this 
man’s sword tapping against the rail! 

“You had better give up what you’ve hidden here,” he said 
roughly ; “there’s a guard at every house of this accursed town.” 

She stepped aside. “Come in,” she said quietly. 

With his bayonet ready at defence, he crossed the sill. In- 
stantly he uncovered and silently withdrew. Yet no armed man 
had met him, no resisting foe had compelled his retreat—only a 
still, baby form lying on the bed, clothed in the majesty of death. 

All that day the sun shone down on the streets full of 
blue-coats, thousands upon thousands of them. One wing of 
the great army was marching through. There was still hot 
anger against the little town for its show of resistance, and the 
guards had orders to shoot any man or boy who showed him- 
self outside his doorway. 

Late in the evening, in the long, silvery twilight, Winona 
said to Hizzie: 

“We must bury Nelson—you and I together, Hizzie.” 
There was no one to help them; the neighbors, without an ex- 
ception, had suffered some loss the! previous day. The old 
woman followed her without a word. Had she been bidden to 
go alone even as far as the gate she would have cowered at 
her “chile’s” feet in abject terror, but she would follow to the 
world’s end. The family burial-place was on the grounds, as 
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was the custom, and in silence the two women hollowed out a 
grave as best they could. The guard near by watched them for 
some moments, and terrified them by calling to another soldier. 

Hizzie trembled as if in ague. “Do not fear,” said Winona ; 
“we are only two women and a dead child.” 

“What are you two doing there?” said the second soldier. 

“Digging a grave for my son,” said Winona, in slow, mea- 
sured voice. No more was said and the women went on with 
their work. They lined the shallow hole with roses and a fine 
linen sheet, and, holding the corners of the blanket, lowered 
the little body into it. Then, opening her prayer-book, Winona 
read aloud the prayers for the dead. Hizzie wailed and cried 
aloud, rocking her body to and fro; but the mother did not 
weep. She worked with feverish haste, and saw with tearless 
eyes the last shrouded outline disappear under the stifling, 
heavy clods. When it was all over she turned to go, and for 
the first time raised her eyes. There at the fence-corner stood 
a row of Federal soldiers, silent, attentive, with bared heads, the 
utmost respect and sympathy in their faces. As the two lonely 
women moved slowly up the slope to the house a volley rang 
out over the tiny, freshly made grave, and the Federal soldier’s 
son had received a soldier’s last honors. 

During all the next day, too, the blue-coats were marching 
by; there seemed to be no end to the glistening muskets. 
Winona watched them passively. .She felt as though she could 
never suffer anything again, as though she had come to the limit 
of human endurance. Yet there were moments when she actually 
smiled at the grotesque things she saw in this strange procession. 

Cock-fighting, a straggler had told Hizzie, had become one 
of the pastimes of the “flying column.” Many fine birds were 
brought in by the foragers. ‘“ Those with no fight in ’em we 
put in the stewpan,” but those of valor were now holding an 
honored name and place on the front seat of an artillery cais- 
son, or were carried tenderly under a soldier’s arm. After the 
army came the army followers, like horrid carrion birds who 
flew behind the conquerors and devoured what was left. The 
fine old Nelson place did not escape; every nook and corner, 
every chest and drawer, was ransacked; even the old family 
portraits on the wall were cut into ribbons. A soldier coming 
in from the smoke-house with his hands dripping with brine 
deliberately wiped them on Winona’s wedding vail, which had 
been taken from its box by a former intruder. The boy was 
young, he meant no harm; but how it hurt! 

The next night Winona, little Win, and old Hizzie went 
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away, for their home was in ashes. It is one thing to say 
“the fortunes of war,” and another thing to experience them. 

They struggled on and on in a rude ox-cart, driven by 
Marm, Hizzie’s nephew, who was following in the wake of the 
advancing army when he was caught and his conveyance 
pressed into her mistress’s service by his old auntie, who was 
loyal. to the very core of her honest heart. On, on they went, 
jolting over the rough corduroy roads, till they reached the 
mountains, those friendly hills that stood in silence, calm, 
majestic, and imperturbable, amid the wreckage of human 
hearts and homes. 

Here they found a refuge with Lon Loomis and his wife, 
who lived on a strange level where the great mountain peaks 
are crowded close together near the end of their chain. There 
was but one entrance to his upland home, a narrow gorge 
opening to the west. Loomis had found this shelf, and seeing 
it grassy and good for grain, had built his house there. Even 
to this remote spot the echoes of war had found their way. 
Lon was a neutral. He was neither a Southerner nor a North- 
erner, he said, but a mountaineer ; like the little Sunday-school 
boy who was neither a Gentile nor a Jew, but a Presbyterian. 

It was to this haven of peace that Winona and her child 
came, after battling with the waves of fate. At first she was 
supine, crushed by the weight of her griefs and loneliness; but 
soon the magic influence of high regions effected a gradual 
cure of this tried soul, and she lifted her head again. She and 
little Win used to take long walks back into Hickory Gap, 
the wild loneliness of the place being their sole protection. 
One evening, when they had lingered late, they heard the un- 
usual sound of hoofs coming up the Gap; they had never heard 
anything there before but the sound of birds and the rush of 
running water. 

“Sit close,” whispered Winona; “ put your head in mother’s 
lap. The trees will hide us.” The frightened child obeyed. 
Winona’s heart beat high with fear. There were no farms in 
that direction, and no one rode through wild, dark Hickory 
Gap for pleasure. Presently they saw a man ride by on horse- 
back supporting another, wounded and bleeding, The horse 
galloped by, the pale face hung in their sight for a moment, 
then out again. The sound of the hoofs grew fainter and 
fainter, the blue-coats became but a blurred vision, and then 
the familiar sound of the rushing river filled up the silence 
again. In that brief glance Winona had recognized her hus- 
band. She wanted to rush out, to claim the wounded man as 
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her own Barry, but something restrained her—fear, pride, she 
knew not what; but before she could act on impulse or reflec- 
tion she was alone with the child, who was sobbing with fright. 

That night the war reached even these upper levels; it had 
come even to neutral Lon Loomis on his shelving ledge. It 
was only the edge of the storm, but to Lon it was the judg- 
ment day. 
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“Turn out, old man, and give us some horse-feed,” called 
an imperative voice, while impatient hands knocked at doors 
and windows. “Ah! you are there, are you? Whom are you 
for?” 

Lon raised his candle on high. Its sickly little gleam flashed 
uncertainly in the high wind. “Come out. We’ve got to levy 
on your live-stock here. Whom are you for?” 

“T’m for neither; I’m neutral,” said Lon doggedly. 

“Oh! that’s the story, is it? I’ve heard that tale before,” 
said the officer. His worn gray uniform hung in folds on his 
gaunt frame. “Neutral! Why don’t you tell the truth and 
come plank out with Union? You'd have a better chance with 
us, I reckon, old chap. Neutral, indeed! I’d be on one side or 
the other, and not on the fence, if I were you. Go ahead, 
boys; find the pitch-pine and light up; give you half an hour 
for your job.” 

They did go ahead. Winona and Hizzie, from an upper 
window, saw the lights flashing in the rain, while the men went 
to and fro, driving out the animals, collecting and loading them 
up with all the forage they could gather. Black Bess, the one 
saddle-horse Lon possessed, was a tricky little mare, and used 
often to lift the latch of the stable door and meander about at - 
her own sweet will. This little way of hers saved her to-night, 
and she was the only thing on four legs left on the place; 
everything else was far down the Gap and away when daylight 
broke. Hizzie lifted up her voice and wailed, but Lon was 
furiously angry. 

“T’ve paid dollar for dollar, and done no harm to any man, 
and now I’ve been robbed—openly robbed ; and by men in uni- 
form, too! I'll have the law on ’em, you'll see!” 

He saddled Black Bess and rode off to the village, only to 
find it half in ashes, the people sullen, with but little sympathy 
to bestow on a trouble not as bad as their own, 

“Were your two sons killed in battle?” demanded an old 
man sternly. “If not, hold your peace.” 

Lon rode angrily back up the mountain, nor would he speak 
a word for two days. Then he began to draw up a statement 
of grievances to be sent he did not know exactly where; but to 
bend doggedly over his unaccustomed work, following the shape 
of each letter with his tongue, relieved his overcharged feelings 
somewhat. His wife, however, wept openly whenever she looked 
at the empty pens and stalls, and the great door of the barn 
sagging on its broken hinges. 

“The critters had no politics, anyway,” she sobbed. 
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Before the week was out they heard horses again coming up 
the Gap. “There’s nothing left to take now but ourselves,” 
said Lon grimly. But the visitors were bent on addition this 
time, not subtraction. With them was a wounded man, a youth, 
who sat his horse with difficulty, one empty sleeve pinned to 
his breast. 

“JT would like to leave this young man here for awhile,” 
said the officer in charge; “he is badly but not dangerously 
hurt, and only needs care and attention. May I ask, sir, how 
this happened ?”’ he added, glancing at the desolation around 
him. 

“You may,” said Lon. 

“ How, then?” 

“ Raskills !” 

“ Are you Federal or Confederate ?” 

“ Neither,” said Lon, now with a sort of fierce pride in his 
position ; “I’m neutral.” 

“T believe he would maintain that at the stake,” thought 
Winona anxiously. 

“Bah!” said the stranger, “I have no use for neutrals. Here, 
ride on!” But the wounded soldier settled the question by 
swaying in the saddle, and would have fallen fainting to the 
ground had not the elder man jumped from his horse and sup- 
ported him in his arms. He was carried into the house, and, 
as Colonel Halliday laid him.down on the worn old lounge, he 
looked up into Winona’s white face and said: 

“You have no politics, thank God! This is what the war 
means for women. You will care for him awhile?” 

“He is my cousin,” she said, and stooped to kiss Winthrop’s 
white forehead. The colonel went away satisfied that his charge 
was in good hands, and once more the Gap settled down to 
peace and silence. 

As strength came slowly back to Winthrop he and Winona 
would sit for hours at the edge of the gorge while he made 
real to her all the horrors of battle. With little tact and less 
kindness he pointed every tale with a personal application. He 
could not revile the North enough, and with subtle cruelty 
made Barry the scapegoat of all his country’s sins. But he 
overshot the mark. Notwithstanding all her own bitter experi- 
ences, heedless of her cousin’s list of grievances, disregarding the 
recent sad scenes she had witnessed up here in the mountain 
fastness, she forgot that she was a Southerner; she remembered 
only that she was a wife and mother. Her heart yearned for 
the one who had given her the purest, sweetest happiness of her 
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life, and who even now, perhaps, needed a woman’s tender care. 
She told no one of the fleeting glimpse she had had of him, 
and to that memory she added these deep, holy thoughts and 
locked them in her heart, and was so still, so sad and unre- 
sponsive to Winthrop’s vehemence, that he added another to 
the long list of ills the North was accountable for. He soon 
ceased to talk quite so freely to her. One can never quite 
trust another whose heart has strayed beyond Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

One morning she saw he was putting his arms in order with 
great care. He was in great spirits, and sang and whistled as 
he worked. Twenty times that day did he go to the foot of 
Sentinel Rock, as if expecting some one. After each fruitless 
return he chafed and fumed, and finally, toward dusk, started 
to walk down the Gap toward the turnpike with a determined 
air, as if he could endure the suspense no longer. 

That night, as Lon and the women sat at supper, a face ap- 
peared at the open door. 

“Lieutenant Nelson is here, I believe? What! not in? 
How provoking! and I haven’t a moment to wait. Just tell 
him, will you, that the Feds will be at Upton some time to- 
night or at dawn, and our boys, coming across from the west, 
are going to pounce upon them and bag them all. General 
Browne is with them, wounded, I believe. They are tired and 
fagged out and we shall have an easy catch. They are coming 
by way of the north road and will probably camp on Upton 
Hill. Nelson will understand; just tell him, please.” 

A flourish of his cap and he was off again; only a foolish, 
hot-headed boy like Winthrop himself. An older campaigner 
would not have called through an open door like that, and 
would infallibly have waited for supper. But hot-headed South- 
ern boys did not wait for supper. 

The party at the table sat silently gazing into each other’s 
faces until the echoing hoof-beats had died away. Then Lon 
sprang to his feet and hurried out into the yard. Winona fol- 
lowed him. He caught her arm in his excitement. 

“There’s the north road,” he cried, pointing to the left. 
“If I'd been the fool you women would have me, I’d be in 
that scrimmage to-night”; and Winona could not tell whether 
it was relief or regret that made his tone strident with feeling. 
As for her, a wave of complex emotion surged through her 
soul and shook her as if with a chill. Upton was only twelve 
miles away; tired Federal soldiers were marching toward it ; 
and Black Bess was in the stable ! 
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As the long, dusky twilight was deepening into darkness she 
stole out, a dark dress on, a black straw hat tied down on her 
head with a cord. With trembling hands she saddled Bess. 
Jim, Winthrop’s horse, a strong, vicious beast, eyed her know- 
ingly while she labored with the straps, as if to say, “Oho, 
young woman! is ¢hat your game?” 

She led Bess out, across the grassy slope, through the silent, 
starlit fields, and down the Gap. At the foot of Sentinel Rock 
she mounted and rode away. The valley lay bathed in silver 
mist before her, the rugged peaks around were softened into 
velvet in the still air. She knew the road, Bess was swift and 
sure, yet her cold hands trembled on the bridle. She saw a hun- 
dred dread forms behind the trees, and unfriendly faces seemed 
peeping from every fence-corner. She was terribly afraid; but 
with courage born of the highest fortitude, that conquers fear, 
she was flying on in spite of her fears. She wondered how 
long it would be before Winthrop’s return; she reckoned he 
would cross the river first and join his company, who were to 
“pounce” on Upton. She thought of Winnie, and a sob caught 
in her throat; she thought of the little grave in the orchard, 
and her labored breath spurred Bess on to new effort. 

Hark! the sound of hoofs on the road behind her. She 
gave one frightened backward glance. Jim, the vicious, the 
terrible, with his head stretched forward and his ears laid back, 
was dashing madly after her. Winthrop’s voice was urging him 
on, coaxing, persuading him to dutdo himself. Winona forgot 
her fears. She put the whip to Bess and thought with anguish 
of Jim’s wonderful strength, which in the end would tell against 
all the fleetness of Bess. 

“ Never more friends nor cousins!” thought Winona fiercely, 
clinching her hands and shutting her teeth hard. 

They were down the mountain at last. The two horses 
had fallen to a regular gallop—Bess still in front, but the 
black brute behind gaining by the inch. Winona _ hastily 
scanned her chances. Jim was strong, but Jim was also wicked. 
If he should show his temper now! 

He did. 

When they came to the little river which they must ford 
Jim decided to rest awhile with his legs in the water, and take 
a long, slow drink. There .-he stood, switching his tail from 
side to side, while Bess, thirsty too but docile, clambered up 
on the other side, got well in the lead again, and kept it. 
“Now, Bess! now, Bess!” sobbed Winona. 

The plucky little mare did her utmost. She flew down the 
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valley like a bird. Winona’s heart beat fast. She had won! 
Dear old Jim! Dear, obstinate, delightful, wicked old Jim! 
Winona calculated. Had the Federals reached Upton? 


“IT was WINONA’s ARMS THAT CLASPED HIM CLOSE” (p. 205). 


Should she gallop straight to the hill, or out the north road to 
meet them? Winthrop would, of course, turn to the left. 
Winona hesitated a second. No sound of following hoofs. 
She turned and looked where a level space between two ridges 
gave her a view of the town. Camp-fires glowed on the hill 
beyond ! 

The tired Federals, resting on the hill till dawn, their 
wounded general under shelter, waiting for a taste of the coffee 
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over the fire, suddenly saw a vision gallop into camp. A white- 
faced little woman on a jaded, foam-flecked mare, who cried: 

“To arms! They are coming! They are coming!” 

But they had already come. The Federals found themselves 
surrounded, and the bravest of them could only surrender. 

Two days afterwards there was an exchange of prisoners, 
and Winona was sent back to Hickory Gap under the escort of 
a special guard, but without Black Bess. That fleet-footed 
mare had run her last race, and had been shot an hour after 
reaching the camp. 

They saw no more fighting in the mountains. Grant’s line, 
like a huge lariat, was drawing closer and closer around the 
doomed capital, and the poor, tried South laid down her arms. 

Winona took advantage of Lon’s moving away from his 
“neutral” ground, and she, with Winnie and Marm Hizzie, 
travelled with them toward Washington. What a scene of © 
desolation they passed through! Wrecked engines, bent and 
twisted iron rails, blackened ruins, and lonesome chimneys bore 
silent, pathetic witness to the terrible ravages of war. As they 
came nearer and nearer to the river-levels, and at last entered 
the strip of pine woods that lay between her and her own once 
happy home, Winona thought her heart would burst. The 
straight trunks of the pines shot up to a great height, their 
branches spreading out into a green roof that made a perpetual 
shade. Here was peace; what lay beyond? Winona scarce 
dared to look, but by a happy miracle her house was not de- 
stroyed. The rooms were empty and deserted, bereft of every- 
thing that could be removed or burnt. With the child’s hand 
in hers, Winona wandered for hours through the grounds, the 
orchard, the empty rooms. 

Suddenly she heard a footstep overhead. It could not be! 
Who was this stranger looking at her with great longing eyes? 
Some holy instinct made the child pierce through the change 
four years had made—the beard, the stain. and dust of travel, 
the benumbing touch of two years’ imprisonment—and she 
cried: 

“My father!” 

But it was Winona’s arms that clasped him close, Winona’s 
soft brown head that lay on his shoulder, Winona’s wet cheek 
that was pressed to his. Little Win could only look on in 
wistful surprise at her mother’s unusual exhibition of emotion, 
while she clung to the big, brown hand that held hers so close. 
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ECHTERNACH AND THE DANCING PILGRIMS. 
BY REV. ETHELRED L. TAUNTON. 


HO has not heard of that curious remnant of me- 
dieval pageantry, the stately and graceful dance 
of choir-boys in the cathedral of Seville? And 
thought runs back to the king of Israel, clad in 
a linen ephod, dancing before the ark in the 
sight of all his people. Dancing is only a form of gesture, and 
may, as in these two instances, be indicative of the highest rev- 
erence and worship. One may run up and down the whole 
gamut of human sentiment, and find in saltatory exercise the 
expression of its various moods. The war-dance of the Ameri- 
can Indians, the seductive steps of the Nautch girl, and the 
boisterous, unrestrained license of the cancan are other examples 
of the various meanings attached to dancing. The mystic whirl- 
ing of the dervishes, the leaps of the Jumpers, are all expres- 
sions of the religious aspect of the power of motion, rhythmical 
and poetic. Another point of view is afforded by the striking 
performances of the Dancing Pilgrims of Echternach in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, which takes place every Whit-Tuesday, 
and which the present writer saw two years ago. 

It was quite by accident I heard about it, so little is it 
known by outsiders. I was then living in Belgium; and pro- 
posed to a friend of mine, a good Jesuit missionary then at 
home on sick-leave, to go and see for ourselves what promised 
to be a very curious sight. We got together most of the litera- 
ture we could on the subject, and found that the dancers are 
pilgrims to the shrine of the Saxon saint, Willibrord, who left 
England in 690 to,preach the Gospel in Friesland. His relics 
lie under the high altar of the parish church of Echternach, and 
it is ina penitential spirit that the pilgrims dance their way to 
his shrine. 

Passing over the details of an agreeable journey, we found 
ourselves at ten o’clock on the Whit-Monday of 1895 at the 
beautiful town of Luxemburg, which we left at five ex route for 
the small town of Echternach. The little train crawled through 
most exquisite scenery, through deep valleys girt about with 
hills clad in all the glory of their early summer dress, or full 
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of the promise of -a purple autumn’s wealth of grapes, for we 
are in the Moselle district and vineyards abound. While feast- 
ing our eyes on the landscape a disquieting thought flashed 
across my mind; I disclosed it to my companion: Where are 
we to lodge? “Oh! anywhere,” gaily replied the missionary. 
But I gravely pointed out to him, if missionaries were accus- 
tomed to sleep in the open air, I was not used to find my 
lodging on the cold, cold ground. I told him, moreover, that 
I look upon bed as one of the most blessed of all institutions, 
and often invoked blessings on the man who first invented it. 
He bore with my remarks very patiently I must confess, but 
that didn’t calm my agitated soul. 

As the train drew up at Echternach about 8 Pp. M., while the 
beauty and novelty of the scene excited me, the crowds at the 
station chastened my spirit for fear that beds in Echternach 
would be like x in algebra—an unknown quantity. We alighted, 
and I was at once struck with the sound of church bells 
ringing, and noticed the streets were gaily decorated. “ Did 
you send word we were coming?” said I anxiously to my com- 
panion. In his usual grave, matter-of-fact tone he said no, and 
suggested the bells were ringing, not for us but for the bishops 
who travelled by the same train as we did. And so it turned 
out; for the venerable dean of Echternach was there with a 
carriage and pair, not for us, but for the Bishop of Luxemburg 
and his brother of Tréves, who drove off to their beds. Lucky 
men! I only wished we were as well provided. However, we 
made our way through the crowd and began a weary search. 
The same tale at every place: “ full up.” Uselessly did I plead 
in my best German that I was only a little one, and accustomed 
to put up with anything; the best of everything is good enough 
for me. We tried every sort of place, and at last, reckless of 
expense, went off to the best hotel, where mine host, while ming- 
ling his tears with ours, told us it would be impossible to find 
accommodation in any hotel or inn that night. Still he would 
take compassion on the travellers. We might have our meals 
(with a bill, of course) at his house. We went off to the Re- 
demptorists, who gave us supper and most kindly sent out to 
find us rooms. And we did well; for we got the finest rooms 
in the whole place! The old Benedictine abbey, a seventeenth 
century building, has passed into the hands of the Sisters of 
the Poor Child Jesus, and they received us in a wing of the 
house occupied by the brother of the prioress, a charming host 
and full of kindness. My room, all panelled in oak and decor- 
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ated with landscapes, had been the private room of my lord 
abbot of Echternach, and inthe great cupboards, which reached 
right up to the ceiling, he doubtlessly kept his mitres and ab- 
batial boots. Tired out by a long journey, I went to bed; but 
not to sleep. For just outside my window was a peacock who 
was bent upon serenading me. But the lullaby effect of the pea- 
cock’s notes has yet to be discovered. The discordant squawk 
kept me listening to his lay while I lay sleepless. However, | 
had my revenge next day; for at dinner we had a roast pea- 
cock, and, out of spite, I took two servings. 

Next morning after Mass we sallied forth, about 7 A. M., 
to view the town. With hills all round, Echternach nestles in a 
valley. A quaint old town with much to interest the antiquarian 
and artist, it is still so far advanced with the times as to be 
lit with electricity. Its usual inhabitants are about four thou- 
sand, but to-day nearly ten times that number are within its 
walls. Some came yesterday, and others have come in stream- 
ing from the neighboring towns and the villages upon the sur- 
rounding hills. 

Our first visit was to the basilica of St. Willibrord, adjoin- 
ing the monastery. Founded by the saint, and chosen as his 
own resting place, his relics were kept here from 739 till the 
French Revolution. The present church was begun in 1017 and 
finished in 1030, but has been often changed to suit the taste 
of ages. At first in the pure Romanesque style, it gradually 
evolved the Gothic form of art. It has been restored to Catho- 
lic worship, and has been magnificently decorated by the famous 
Belgian artist, M. Helbig. The good folk of Echternach, now 
that the basilica has been repaired and restored, are looking 
forward to the day when the relics of St. Willibrord shall be 
restored to the place of his choice. 

From the basilica we made our way to the parish church, 
passing by on the way the miraculous well. The church is 
small, too small, and is a very poor and tasteless affair inside. 
The exterior is picturesque, and its position is fine, standing as 
it does on a little hill. It is reached by a flight of more than 
sixty steps. When we got inside, the first thing we noticed was 
a far from pleasing statue of St. Willibrord, surrounded with 
lights, at the entrance to the choir. The old walls of the church 
are discolored with age and damp; and a paltry, poverty- 
stricken-looking panelling of wood, painted a chocolate color, 
runs round the building. All is in great contrast to the splen- 
did basilica. Under the hideous renatssance altar, in a wooden 
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reliquary, lie the sacred remains. There is a clear passage all 
round the altar. Near the entrance to the sanctuary, on 
the epistle side, is a wooden cupboard, also painted chocolate 
color. In this poor and common receptacle is kept St. 
Willibrord’s hair-shirt. There is little else of interest in the 
church. 

It is now getting near to 8 A. M., the hour the procéssion 
starts, and we see the clergy making their way through the 
crowd, singing the Veni Creator, as they go to a place just the 
other side of the river Sure, which runs by the town. As soon 
as the procession is in motion, the two bishops, in cope and 
mitre, carrying their pastoral staves, come out from the dean’s 
house and follow on. They bless the kneeling crowd as they 
pass by. We follow immediately after the prelates, for we want 
to see everything. On we go till we come to the bridge, which 
we find in possession of the boys of Echternach, who have the 
immemorial privilege of being the first of the Dancing Pilgrims. 
The lads from seven to twenty years of age have taken off 
their coats, and their bright, eager faces make a bonnie sight as 
they make way and kneel for their bishop’s blessing. There must 
be nearly eight hundred of them or more. When we get to 
the other side of the river there we find a temporary pulpit be- 
neath the shade of a linden-tree. The Bishop of Luxemburg 
preaches a short sermon to remind the pilgrims that their exer- 
cise is one of mortification and penance, and has to be done 
in that spirit. While the bishop is preaching we take a look 
around. The glorious hills form a fitting background. The 
sunlight dances upon the wavelets of the river; the warm wind 
rustles gently the leaves of the trees; the crowds of listeners; 
the majestic form of the bishop clad in Gothic vestments, his 
noble face and grand gestures marking him out as a typical 
bishop of the olden days, a veritable prince-bishop; the stately 
figure of the other bishop sitting below the pulpit listening to 
the sermon. Hard by the old village cross of stone, with its 
quaint and worn carving. The whole looked like some picture 
out of an illuminated missal of the middle ages. The sermon 
was only ten minutes, and then the ecclesiastical part of the pil- 
grimage made its way along the traditional route to the parish 
church. There was no dancing here, of course; but there was 
a sight and a sound which did me good. Nearly ten thousand 
men, walking four abreast, followed the great silver crucifix. 
These good fellows, of all ages and classes, were singing out 
the litany of St. Willibrord. They had no fear of letting their 
VOL. LXV.—14 
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voices be heard, no human respect. The roar—for I can only 
call it that—which goes up from their stentorian throats, as they 
thunder out Hetlige Willibrordus bitte fiir uns, is soul-stirring 
in the extreme. This part of the procession is so long that 
every here and there are men who say the invocations, and 
those near them make answer. So there are great waves of 
sound surging on one after the other, rolling on in ever-increas- 
ing volume. 

Directly after the sermon, when the ecclesiastical procession 
has got beyond the bridge, a band comes and takes up its 
position at the head of the expectant dancers. Music is neces- 
sary to mark the time for the dancers. Did I say a band? 
Well, I ought rather to have said bands, for along the great 
line of dancers, twenty-five thousand in number, are scattered 
here and there over forty bands of music. They are of all 
sorts. Some very fair and mustering, perhaps, twenty or 
thirty performers; others are very so-so. One little corps of 
musicians was really quite touching to see and hear. It had 
evidently come down from one of the villages up in the hills. 
An old grandfather, bent with years, played a wheezy clario- 
nette of a very ancient type, which often gave way to those 
unaccountable squeaks affected by this instrument in untrained 
hands; his little grandson, a boy of seven or eight, scraped 
away manfully upon an old fiddle, while two stalwart men 
walked on either side, evidently his sons, one making fearful 
music out of a cornet, while the other breathed his soul into a 
flute. The squeak of the clarionette, the bray of the cornet, 
and the gentle tootings of the flute made odd music with the 
scrapings of the tiny fiddler. But all the bands played the 
same tune—an admirable one for the purpose and one with an 
ear-haunting melody. It is an old traditional tune bearing 
the name of “ Adam had Seven Sons.” One of the musicians 
gave me a copy of his cornet part for the dance, which I here 
transcribe and present upon the opposite page. It is a species 
of march-dance. 

But now come the dancers. The boys come first, and jump 
up and down to the music. This perpetual jump they keep up 
all along the route, which, please to remember, is not far from 
two miles in length. After them come the other dancing pil- 
grims, who have a step of their own. How shall I describe it? 
We must confine our attention to one section of the pilgrims, 
who, headed by their own band, may serve as a sample of the 
rest. Well, fancy some eight hundred men and women of all 
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ages, the old bent with age and gray-haired; the young full of 
life and vigor; the sick supported by their friends—all dancing 
in time to the music, three steps forward and two steps back- 
ward; or sometimes five steps forward and (¢hree backward. 
They are all silent, and dance gravely with their hands by their 
sides, four or five in row. All is recollection, and seriousness is 












































marked upon every face. No roughness, no horse-play. There 
is nothing the most captious could lay hold of as savoring of 
disedification. The whole thing is evidently done in a deeply 
religious spirit. Forward and backward they go, like the flow 
and ebb of the sea. There is no appearance of superstition or 
fanaticism, but the whole scene is full of faith. There is a 
calmness about the whole proceeding very foreign to one’s pre- 
conceived ideas; and far from there being anything to laugh at 
or to excite ridicule, the lookers-on can hardly refrain from tears, 
so touching and so edifying is the spectacle of the Dancing 
Pilgrims. On they go dancing under the broiling sun, with the 
perspiration streaming down their faces. The numbers are so 
great that, with the prescribed movement, it would be impossi- 
ble to make any progress. Sometimes the musicians have to 
pause to take breath; the section walks on for a minute or 
two. Then the band takes fresh courage and wind, and strikes 
the merry tune once more, and the penitents begin their weary 
steps. I cannot conceive a more effectual cure for an excessive 
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fondness for modern dances than to send young persons to 
Echternach to take part in the pilgrimage. 

On they go through the streets, over the rough-cobbled 
roads, for nearly two miles, till they come to the flight of steps 
leading to the church. Up these steps, sixty-four in number, 
they dance forward and back, ever with the same motion. 
Right up to the church door do they dance. Into the church, 
up the gospel aisle, through the sanctuary the dancers go. 
Round the high altar, down the choir, down the epistle aisle, 
out through a door into a church-yard, still dancing do they go, 
and three times round the church-yard cross finishes their 
share of the pilgrimage. 

The scene in the church when the pilgrimage is at its height, 
about noon, is something indescribable. The nave is packed 
with people kneeling and praying aloud. The bands are play- 
ing their loudest, perhaps two or three regardless of each other. 
The north aisle is one thick mass of bobbing humanity getting 
nearer and nearer to the high altar. In the sanctuary they go 
in single file, still dancing of course; and as they get nearer the 
altar they give their rosaries and other pious objects to some 
priests who are busily employed in laying them on the sacred 
relics. As they dance round at the back of the altar they can 
see the tomb of the saint they venerate. I was standing for 
some time in the sanctuary watching the curious sight, and was 
much struck with the pale, exhausted faces, which, though worn 
and streaming with perspiration, were lit up with a most peace- 
ful, happy light. There is one stream of dancers passing through 
the church till after one o’clock, when the clergy return to 
sing the Ze Deum and close the pilgrimage with benediction. 
Fancy, for over five hours this dancing goes on! About mid- 
day I asked the official counter how many had passed ; he said 
already some 22,000 dancers and 240 musicians. This was more 
than an hour before the pilgrimage closed. 

The origin of this dancing pilgrimage is disputed. Some 
attribute it to the penitential processions instituted when the 
Black Death was ravaging Europe in the middle of the four- 
teenth century; others connect it with the processions of the 
Flagellants, or to an outbreak of the St. Vitus’s dance. But 
these are all surmises warranted by no facts and are really un- 
trustworthy. For the dancing pilgrimage of Echternach dates 
from a much earlier period. It most likely dates from the very 
days of St. Willibrord himself. St. Aldhelm, abbot of Malmes- 
bury and bishop of Shireburne, so history tells us, was so loved 
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by his people that whenever he returned from his missionary 
expeditions he was met by the whole populace dancing a 
rhythmical measure for joy of seeing once more their pastor. 
St. Aldhelm died in 709. St. Willibrord and his first compan- 
ions had been months at Ripon under St. Wilfrid, the friend of the 
abbot of Malmesbury. They never have, most probably, known 
of this custom, and as the saint was greatly beloved at Echter- 
nach, a similar tradition may have been introduced there on the 


occasions of his returns from missionary labors. Once intro- © 


duced, the custom would naturally be continued after the saint’s 
death as a cherished way of approaching his presence. 

Whatever may have been its origin, it remains an edifying 
relic of the days of faith. It still survives in spite of the scoffs 
of unbelievers who have never seen it. I cannot imagine any 
one, no matter what he professes in the way of religion, witness- 
ing the dancing pilgrimage of Echternach without being pro- 
foundly touched and moved to contrition. Many have come to 
scoff, and, like the centurion, have returned striking their 
breasts. 

Two things struck me besides the general aspect of the 
pilgrimage. One was the entire absence of clerical organization. 
The pilgrims danced by themselves, and so earnest were they 
that no help was needed for preserving decorum. The other 
was the paucity of mere sight-seers. The British tourist made 
his absence delightfully felt. Every one in Echternach, with the 
exception of the clergy, came to dance, and dance they did for 
five mortal hours. 

Should any of my readers feel inclined to visit Echternach 
for Whit-Tuesday, they can combine with it a delightful tour 
in the Belgian Ardennes and the beautiful country of Luxem- 
burg. Living is cheap, and as far as Belgium is concerned, a 
first-class ticket, costing ten dollars, can be got at any railway 
station which enables one to travel all over Belgium, as many 
times as you like, for a whole fortnight. Some of the towns 
in Luxemburg, such as Diechirch, are well worth halting at, and 
the walks, fishing, and roads for cyclists are everything to be 
wished. If any are led to go through reading this, do not 
forget the writer before St. Willibrord’s shrine. 
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THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY.* 


HE existing relation of the church to society is 
the most important problem which has yet con- 
fronted man as an individual and as a member 
of a political community. In a manner some- 
what analogous to the operation of the Chris- 

tian sentiment in forming the European commonwealth of 
Christian nations is the influence of the modern spirit of in- 
quiry and attack in binding social forces in all civilized coun- 
tries in a community of opinion at the least unfavorable to exist- 
ing institutions. Though the peoples of France and Germany 
are antagonistic to each other in all that constitutes a nation’s 
life, they are one in questioning the foundation of society and 
the source from which the laws derive their authority. What 
has been said of these peoples can, to a greater or less extent, 
be stated of most of the European nations. We only state a 
fact, we are not offering an explanation; but it would be of 
the greatest interest and value if some one were to rise and 
tell us why it is that the masses of the people everywhere, no 
matter under what form of government they live, are dissatis- 
fied, and that this dissatisfaction is not merely a concern of 
ways and means, but is in addition a craving, a call, a demand 
for a higher and an ampler life. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES, 


We are living in the midst of mutations more impetuous 
and rapid than the changes which startled Europe a century 
ago, though the forces working now are silent as the powers of 
nature that we hear not. Old gods of popular worship are 
lifeless idols. The sentiment of loyalty which sent men to the 
field, the prison, and the scaffold is regarded as the feeling of 
a living fossil or the tyrannical opinion of a hater of liberty. 
Law is regarded as an instrument of power, legislation as an 
organized hypocrisy, and religion, where it is not the crime of 
priestcraft, is only an occupation for women in their leisure 
hours. Modern society is based on contract, and the contract 
may be dissolved by the parties, tells the story in a word. 


* The Church and Modern Society. WLectures and Addresses by John Ireland, Archbishop 
of St. Paul. Chicago and New York: D. H. McBride & Co. 
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This, again, is the statement of a fact. There is not a 
single work on social questions in our age that does not assert 
or assume this view as the foundation of the state. It stands 
behind the political inferences of every Whig, every Radical, 
every revolutionist in England. Mr. Locke lays it down in his 
essay on government. It is at once the vindication of the 
Revolution of 1688, and the undeveloped body of anticipated 
progress, penal laws on account of opinion, accumulation of es- 
tates in a few hands, white slavery, black slavery, protection, 
smuggling, hangings for larceny, legal murders for breaches of 
the game laws. French political philosophy is full of it, and it 
accounts for every assassination, with or without the forms of 
law, from the murder of the Marquis de Favras in 1791 to the 
murder of the Hostages in 1870; for the expulsion of the re- 
ligious orders from France by the ingrates who would have no 
France to-day but for the Catholics who saved her in her 
deepest peril; it accounts for the degradation of the Church 
by her Eldest Daughter, the Regan of the nations. We see the 
Socialism of Germany marching under that opinion to the over- 
throw of the empire, and it was by its light the bandits of: Italy 
rushed to rapine and national bankruptcy, through the Porta 
Pia, when they consummated the crime which a public lie in 
the shape of an euphemism called United Italy. 


THE CIVIL POWER FROM GOD. 


It is necessary that those phenomena, so alarming, should be 
seriously thought of ; very little if anything at all in this direction 
has been done by Catholics; we therefore welcome the volume 
before us. It cannot be too clearly and too strongly insisted 
upon that all power comes from God, that the authority of the 
state is divine as well as the authority of the church; they 
cannot be independent authorities in the sense of totally separ- 


ated ones, for conscience is a sanction in both; nor can the . 


freedom of the church anywhere be made subservient to that 
of the state. And when we say the power of the state is 
from God, we mean government, and not polity; government, 
and not an empire, or a kingdom of legitimacy, or a limited 
monarchy, or an oligarchy, or a democracy, but the state itself. 
The state—that is, the national government, whatever be its 
form—is the vicegerent of God over man’s natural life, and with 
regard to his natural end; the church is the vicegerent over his 
supernatural life, and towards his supernatural end. To point 
out an aspect of this truth is the object of Archbishop Ireland, 
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and although criticism may be and will be ventured upon this 
volume, it cannot be denied that the distinguished author aims 
at a high purpose, and that popularity, in the ordinary sense 
at least, is not that purpose. The prelate who dares to lead 
men upon the doubtful ground jointly occupied by church and 
state, is followed only by the more adventurous spirits among 
Catholics, the rest looking on with bated breath, some with 
even suspicion and worse than suspicion. Let well enough 
alone, say the timid—keep the peace at all hazards. 

THE MODERN STATE’S VIEW OF RELIGION. 

Outside the church, the rights of religion in reference to 
the state are not known as organic rights. The non-Catholic 
mind views the state as an organism and the church as a num- 
ber of citizens, whose religious ends are helped by corporate 
union in no other and higher way than are their business 
interests. Here is a prelate who speaks for both the Catholic 
citizen and the Catholic Church, not in platitudes, but in propo- 
sitions of living, powerful earnestness. He commands as a 
Catholic bishop among his priests and people in the diocese of 
St. Paul, but he exerts the spell of the orator upon all this 
nation. He is one of its foremost citizens, and he has the 
gifts and acquirements of a leader of men. These discourses 
are his contribution to the discussion of the relations of reli- 
gion to the civil and political spirit of the world of to-day, 
especially in the United States. They will be studied with 
much earnestness, and, we think, with much profit by all 
thoughtful Americans. 

The Archbishop’s topics in the opening lectures are the 
relation of the church to American liberty, to the spirit of 
modern progress, and to contemporary state education. If in 
these discourses he is soundly Catholic, then he has given us a 
gloss on the Syllabus of real value—a distillation of the princi- 
ples of Pius IX. boiled in the Leonine solution. In plain 
words, Archbishop Ireland has here presented the church’s adjust- 
ment of Papal warnings to the better realities of modern society. 


IRELAND ECHOES LEO. 


This fact is all the more interesting because the archbishop 
is an exponent, a chosen and favored exponent, of the Holy 
See’s attitude towards free political institutions. This can be 
shown from many utterances of Cardinal Satolli while speaking 
Pope Leo’s mind as Apostolic Delegate, as well as by the Holy 
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Father’s request to Archbishop Ireland to address the Catho- 
lics of France on the position they should assume toward the 
French republic. 

The reader will find that Archbishop Ireland is not the 
advocate of one or other side in the social conflict, but that he 
is the spokesman of the whole body of the people. Like Leo 
XIII., he holds the balance between the conflicting interests of 
classes, and appeals to the justice and charity which find an 
echo in every heart; such is the spirit especially of his intro- 
ductory remarks. The rights of property and of authority are 
emphatically recognized, though the main drift of the lectures 
is the recognition and approval of the aspirations of modern 
peoples towards civil liberty. 

In modern progress the Church of Christ should know how 
to guide the forward movement as well as to prevent reckless 
imprudence. The principles of religion are not merely restric- 
tive of error, but are mainly expository of the truth. In 
Europe it has been too often the church’s sad alternative 
either to be silent about man’s liberty or be obliged to ally 
herself with the delirium of anarchy. But in America the 
standing order of society is rational liberty, liberty which is a 
well-ordered development of man’s God-given rights. Hence 
Rome has often given unstinted praise to American institu- 
tions, and has affixed her broad seal of approbation to the 
sentiment of the Third Plenary Council, that American liberty 
and Catholic dogma are in accord. Allowing for the legitimate 
use of rhetorical adornment and amplification, Archbishop Ire- 
land’s lectures are no more than wholly consonant with these 
Roman utterances. 

THE SILENT POLICY NOT ALWAYS THE BEST. 

In matters of patriotic interest, what a timid mind would 
name a policy of prudent reserve on the part of the church’s 
representatives, the general public would condemn as silent dis- 
approval of them, or at least as an attitude of indifference 
towards the nation’s interests. Any great institution in 
America whose officials “ mind their own business” to the extent 
of keeping out of sight and hearing on occasions of national 
interest is condemned as derelict of duty; it is sure to be hurt 
by accusations of incivism. It is, therefore, not only lawful but 
becoming, nay, it is obligatory, that prelates conscious of the 
requisite gifts should seize proper occasions for discourses like 
the ones printed in this volume. 
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It is in this connection that such words as the following 
are very appropriate: “The Catholic Church, I am sure, has 
no fear of democracy, this flowering of her own most sacred 
principles of the equality, fraternity, and liberty of all men, in 
Christ and through Christ. These principles are found upon 
every page of the Gospel. From the moment they were first 
confided to the church they have been ceaselessly leavening 
minds and hearts towards the full recognition of the rights and 
the dignity of man, towards the elevation of the multitude, and the 
enjoyment of freedom from unnecessary restrictions and of social 
happiness mingled with as few sorrows as earth’s planet permits.” 

THE CHURCH’S BEST INFLUENCE ON THE CIVIL SIDE. 

Such sentiments, and other instruction, directly in the inter- 
ests of public order, are all the more needed, because the 
Catholic people are made up in some part of comparatively re- 
cent immigration. It is, therefore, the church’s duty to at least 
not retard the national assimilation of her foreign-born members. 
Every thoughtful citizen perceives this, and looks for the church’s 
active measures in that direction. Unassimilated populations 
in a country are like undigested food in the human stomach, 
painful and weakening to the body politic. They are composed 
of immigrants who will not learn the national language; who 
will classify themselves only according to racial divisions ; who 
become naturalized mainly for racial ends; who are here for 
temporary purposes and hope to return to the old world; who 
pride themselves more on their foreign traits than on their 
American adoption; who are not off with the old love nor on 
with the new. All these are a grievous pain to the American 
nation, and they are an element of weakness, whether they are 
ignorant and stupid, or have the clever ways of educated men to 
help them weaken our political unity. Now, since multitudes 
of the immigrants are Catholics, it is the opportunity of the 
church to smooth and hasten the process of Americanizing—to 
favor the national language in church and school, other things 
being equal; to expound the principles of our national liberty in 
an attractive manner, to lessen racial antagonisms in strengthening 
American unity of spirit, to lead off conspicuously in praise of 
national institutions, to supplement the “naturalization mill” 
by a nationalizing process instinct with religious principle, to 
help our immigrants to love the country of their adoption at 
the same time that they retain a fond affection for that of their 
nativity. All this is no easy task, and there is no institution 
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that can bring it about so readily as the Catholic Church. It 
can hardly be done without bitter opposition and unpopularity, 
even suspicion of secularism, against the Catholic prelate or 
publicist who undertakes ‘it. But it must be done, or the church 
does not exert her best influence on the civil side. Archbishop 
Ireland has accomplished this task, as delicate as it was impera- 
tive in the full measure of a patriotic citizen’s duty, and has 
not hesitated to bring to bear the influence given to him by 
his position and authority in the church. 

If it were possible to place this book in the hands of all 
non-Catholic public men just now, so that they might read it 
and read it again, yes, and study some portions of it, they 
would easily perceive that not only can the church assist 
modern society in its mission of progress, but that both are 
necessarily associated in the divine plan of human betterment. 
What a gain this would be in the present juncture! 


IRELAND ON EDUCATION, 


There are two lectures in this volume on education, and we 
think that in the main they are soundly Catholic. But there 
are some sentences in them which go beyond our estimate of 
the American system of public schools. We believe that the 
Archbishop over-praises the American public-school system. 
Some of his utterances are to us the high-sounding rhetoric of 
an enthusiastic admirer rather than the judgment of a thought- 
ful publicist. Yet these are faults of over-coloring, in a picture 
whose general effect is that of a masterpiece. We have never 
read a clearer statement of the essential defects of the secular 
or non-sectarian school than the following : 

“The state school is non-religious. There never can be posi- 
tive religious teaching where the principle of non-sectarianism 
rules. What is the result? The school deals with immature, 
childish minds, upon which silent facts and examples make 
deepest impression. It claims nearly all the time remaining to 
pupils outside of rest and recreation. It treats of land and sea, 
but not of Heaven; it speaks of statesmen and warriors, but not 
of God and Christ; it tells how to obtain success in this world, 
but says nothing about the world beyond the grave. The pupil 
sees and listens, and insensibly forms the conclusion that religion 
is of minor importance. Religious indifference becomes his 
creed; his manhood will be as was his childhood in the school, 
estranged from God and the positive influences of religion. 
The brief and hurried lessons of the family fireside and the 
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Sunday-school will be of slight avail. At best the time is too 
short for that most difficult of lessons, religion. The child is 
weary after the exacting drill of the school-room, and does not 
relish an extra task, of the necessity of which the [school] teacher, 
in whom he confides most trustingly, has said nothing. The 
great mass of children receive no fireside lessons and attend 
no Sunday-school, and the great mass of children in America 
are growing up without religion. Away with theories and 
dreams: let us read the facts. In tens of thousands of homes 
of the land the father hastens to his work at early dawn, be- 
fore his children have risen from their slumbers, and at night 
an exhausted frame bids him seek repose, with scarcely time to 
kiss his little ones. The mother toils all day, that her children 
may eat and be clothed; it is mockery to ask her to be their 
teacher. What may we expect from the Sunday-school? An 
hour in the week to learn religion is as nothing, and during 
that hour the small number only will be present. The churches 
are open and the teachers are at hand, but the non-religious 
school has engrossed the attention and the energies of the 
child during five days of the week; he is unwilling to submit 
to the drudgery of a further hour’s work on Sunday. Accident- 
ally, it may be, and unintentionally, but in fact most certainly, 
the state school crowds out the church. The teaching of reli- 
gion is not a function of the state; but the state should, for 
the sake of its people and for its own sake, permit and facili- 
tate the teaching of religion by the church. This the state 
does not do; rather, it hinders and prevents the work of the 
church. The children of the masses are learning no religion. 
The religion of thousands who profess some form of religion 
is the merest veneering of mind and heart. Its doctrines are 
vague and chaotic notions as to what God is, and what our re- 
lations to him are. Very often it is mere sentimentality, and 
its teachings are the decorous rulings of natural culture and 
natural prudence. This is not the religion that built up our 
Christian civilization in the past, and that will maintain it in the 
future. This is not the religion that will subjugate passion and 
repress vice. It is not the religion that will guard the family 
and save society ”’ (pp. 204-6). 

It is this common Catholic sentiment, alive in the Arch- 
bishop’s heart and eloquent upon his lips, that has made him 
in his entire career as priest and prelate and publicist a stren- 
uous defender of parish schools. The flourishing state of Cath- 
olic education in his diocese shows this practically ; and all who 
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really know him and have carefully followed his sermons and 
speeches are quite sure that, if he sometimes overdoes his 
praise of the public schools, his principles of education are ab- 
solutely Catholic in the universally received meaning of the 
term. As a promoter of Catholic schools in his diocese he has 
been unwearied and successful. 

As to practical attempts of adjustment and co-working of 
the state and church in education, no one knows better than 
Archbishop Ireland that the church does not compromise with 
the state in matters of faith, or of principle. But it is equally 
certain that she has always been willing to settle differences with 
the state by yielding some of her rights as to methods and 
processes. Sound policy often demands this, even when the 
state is dominantly Catholic. Much rather is this the case when 
the desired adjustment is between a Catholic minority and a 
non-Catholic majority, jealous and suspicious in the extreme. 


THE CLAIM OF RELIGION IGNORED IN AMERICA. 


We think the Archbishop quite mistaken, however, when he 
says that, considering all the circumstances of the country, the 
American state is not blameworthy for leaving out the teach- 
ing of religion from the public schools. He says “the state is 
doing all that the conditions of the country allow.” He main- 
tains that the state cannot to-day do otherwise than have its 
schools “‘ unsectarian” (pp. 229-30). To this we cannot agree. 
We are persuaded that the state—that is to say, the American 
people—have allowed themselves to be deceived by their own 
prejudices against the Catholic Church, and to be misled by 
doctrinaires and anti-Catholic bigots. That all this is partly the 
misfortune of Protestant training may be very true, but it is 
also the glaring fault of a people sound to the core in politi- 
cal principle, but superficially instructed in ethical and religious 
principle. In dealing with the problem of education our repub- 
lic is notoriously behind all the European nations, except 
France and Italy, whose governments are squarely anti-Catho- 
lic. That this condition is culpable—that is to say, is more or 
less wrongly motived, is notorious to all Catholics thoroughly 
acquainted with politicians, Protestant ministers, and other 
non-Catholic leaders. Many ministers privately admit that the 
Catholic principle of religious schooling is sound, and ought to 
prevail for all denominations; but only a few have had the 
courage to say this publicly, and the Protestant churches have 
done almost nothing practically for religious education. As to 
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politicians, they are known over and over again to secretly con- 
fess the justice of the argument for religious schools, and in the 
same breath to avow their terror of the bigots who oppose it. 
In fact the religious claim has been culpably ignored and the 
present unreligious system maintained largely from motives of 
jealousy, timidity, hatred of Catholicity, selfishness—all in addi- 
tion to the religious apathy which characterizes so large a por- 
tion of our non-Catholic fellow-citizens. Therefore we believe 
that the American people are to blame for allowing themselves 
to be misled on this all-important question of the schooling of 
the people. 
TEMPERANCE DISCOURSES. 

We are glad to see Archbishop Ireland’s best temperance 
lectures in this volume. They are powerful discourses, full of 
matured thought, and yet radiant with his native enthusiasm. 
As pieces of oratorical composition they are not inferior to any 
of his other lectures or sermons. They are mines in which all 
our Catholic temperance advocates have profitably delved for 
the reform of drunkards and the arraignment of the liquor- 
traffic. They have been the most fruitful temperance literature 
which the Temperance Publication Bureau of the Catholic 
Total-Abstinence Union has distributed, and they yet remain 
unrivalled among its publications. 

It was Archbishop Ireland’s open hatred of drunkenness 
and opposition to the saloon that first made him acceptable to 
the American public. Wherever he went he sought occasion 
to praise total abstinence, to condemn convivial drinking, to 
picture the horrors of drunkenness, and to assail with most 
powerful invective those foremost law-breakers of every com- 
munity—the saloon-keepers. This made him a public benefac- 
tor. This won him favor with all good citizens. It may be 
the same with every priest. He can favorably introduce himself 
and his church to the general public if he will fully perform 
his duty as the guardian of public morality. 

Christ and his church must have much to do with the pub- 
lic life of a redeemed race. And the more independent the 
spirit of a race, the nobler response shall it make to Christ’s 
appeal when uttered by the clarion tones of such a prelate as 
John Ireland. He addresses all, both Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics, with a commanding voice, winning allegiance by his power- 
ful personal influence, presenting the Catholic inspiration of 
human liberty and the Catholic guarantee of peace, order, and 
obedience to lawful authority. 
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‘““UNLESS A MAN BE BORN AGAIN—” 
CHAPTER I. 


HERE, Jenkins; don’t say no more about it. 

You do talk so when you get started. I'll go 

right ‘long an’ tell him he kin hev the room, 

long ez you’re willin’ to take the risks. Ef jedg- 

ment comes o’ this it won’t be me it'll be to 

blame anyhow.” And Mrs. Jenkins went in all speed, for fear 

the prickings of her strict, orthodox conscience might again at- 

tempt to circumvent her plans to rent her long unoccupied 
“spare ”’ room. 

The house was somewhat remote from the main road in the 
little town of Bleakville, and students from the neighboring 
college rarely came that way in quest of rooms. It was almost 
a mile, too, from the college buildings, and that would take 
about twenty minutes off a drowsy student’s morning doze. 

‘“My husban’ says you kin hev the room for them terms.” 

“Yes? Thank you. I'll send my trunk up sometime before 
evening.” 

“Shall I hev it kerried up ter the attic?” Mrs. Jenkins 
had been inwardly making calculations as to the size of the 
trunk by measuring the narrow space between the door-frame 
and the shoulders of this tall, large-limbed fellow as he stood 
at the threshold. Anticipations of scratched paint, big-footed 
expressmen, and lumbering baggage began to unsettle her 
nerves. 

“Just as you like. You say it’s perfectly quiet here? You 
do not regularly take boarders, I understand. I'll be the only 
one?” 

“Yes—well, that is—you see we don’t hev no college folks 
here. But the operator at the station, she boards with us. 
She’s away all day, though. Her mother likes her to be here 
because they ain’t no men folks round” (Jenkins didn’t count). 
“She’s ’way from the Cape, you know, an’ ain’t got no one 
here ter take care o’ her but me. We keep the house het up 
good an’ warm in winter, an’ it’s awful nice an’ quiet here with 
only me an’ Jenkins.” 

“H’m! And this prude operator psalm-singing every even- 


’ 
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ing in high soprano, probably,” he added to himself. “ Well, 
all right,” he said, turning shortly on his heel and passing out 
through the low porch and down the moss-grown path with, 
however, a slight look of disappointment on his face. He had 
espied this small cottage that morning in the distance as the 
train slowed up within about a mile from the station, and had 
surmised the unlikelihood of its being filled with boarders on 
account of its situation. 

Yet this calm-faced young man was neither a pessimist nor 
a dreamy-eyed theosophist fleeing from the haunts of men. It 
was simply that an unaccountable longing had suddenly beset 
him in the midst of a gay, busy life to go away alone for 
awhile and take time to think to his heart's content. 

He sauntered along as far as the main road, turned in the 
direction of the college, then suddenly faced around again with 
a little, impatient jerk, saying half aloud: ‘“ Might as well ship 
that baggage up from the station now, and send Marie word at 
the same time that I’ve arrived.” 

He wrote the message in his deliberate way: “To Miss 
Marie Courtnay, Convent of St. ——, Washington, D. C. Bro- 
ther’s all right, dear. First-rate quarters. Hal—” conscious 
that the operator was standing there waiting to receive it—and 
watching him, too, he thought with the natural conceit in his 
physical development that a youth who has “trained” for col- 
lege sports is addicted to. 

The tall, quiet-looking girl on the other side of the office 
window was not watching him, however. Her drooping gaze 
had not been raised once from the little square of yellow paper 
to the writer thereon; and when he slid it under the opening 
she turned away with an imperturbable face, and began to tick 
off the message without so much as a parting glance at him. 

Mr. Courtnay was not flattered, and almost every one flat- 
tered Courtnay, at least with a second look. “It was on Ma- 
rie’s account anyhow that I came to send the message,” he 
boyishly argued to himself, though he knew his devoted little 
sister usually had to wait for a letter, not a telegram, informing 
her of his whereabouts. 

One would easily say that a life full of a purpose and re- 
stricted by time and circumstances in carrying it out was not 
discernible in the appearance of this young man. Though he 
had come many hundreds of miles to pursue a special course 
in his favorite science at one of the Eastern colleges, it was be- 
cause it was a favorite with him, and in thus devoting himself 
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to it he was merely following out one of his unaccountable in- 
clinations. 

Courtnay, it is needless to say, had been endowed with the 
wherewithal to indulge his inclinations; and his responsibilities 
were all centred in the taking care of himself, for Marie, the 
only other living member of his family, was still sheltered, and 
probably would always be, in the convent home where she had 
been almost from her cradle. 

There was nothing then at first that seemed to threaten the 
equanimity of his life in the coming to Bleakville; yet a 
shade of irritation again became visible in his manner that even- 
ing after supper. During the afternoon, after some benevolent 
reasoning, he had resigned himself to the prospect of having 
the studious solitude he had been anticipating marred by the 
presence of this other boarder. ‘“ What a lonely life hers must 
be,” he thought—“ alone all day in that stuffy little office.” He 
made up his mind that he would, at least, try to be companion- 
able; and when Mrs. Jenkins introduced him across the,tea- 
table he looked up at her with his bright, ready smile, and met, 
only for an instant though, a pair of shy gray eyes, full of a rare 
sweetness of expression, but in which were reflected neither the 
smile nor any recognition of her visitor of the afternoon. Sure- 
ly it was uncomplimentary enough. Yet Courtnay had long 
since convinced himself that a surfeit of such compliments as 
he had expected on making this new acquaintance had destroyed 
his appetite for them. 

In a few days he discovered another reason besides the cur- 
tailment of a morning doze for the long vacancy of the “spare” 
room. His scrupulous landlady possessed in an eminent degree 
the cardinal virtue of the New Hampshire housewife, cleanli- 
ness; but also her cardinal fault, a meagre table. However, the 
former quality outweighed the latter with him, as there was a 
streak of asceticism in his nature, besides the habits acquired 
by those periods of training. “ A little fasting occasionally when 
the menu is surcharged with lardy pie and salt pork will do 
me no harm,” he reasoned philosophically. ‘ Marie would tell 
me to offer it up for the: souls in purgatory.” He smiled, 
though half sadly. “ Poor little heart! wasting itself away in 
prayer and mortifications that I may come back again some 
day to believe in such childish things.” 

Henry Courtnay had been a Catholic—would claim to be 
one still if asked what were his faith, There was a loyalty in 
his warm Southern nature, and a germ of inherited Irish faith 
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at the bottom of his heart, that held him still as a slender but 
unbreakable cord to the Mother Church. But his intellect had 
long since repudiated the doctrines of faith and denied the 
obligations of religious belief. 

It was owing rather to negative influences though, this alien- 
ation from the faith of his childhood, than to any deliberate 
departure on his side. Years of study in secular schools, that 
would have been far less dangerous had they assumed a posi- 
tive antagonism to Christian belief, had worn away his moor- 
ings, and he was drifting slowly down the broad stream of re- 
ligious liberty of thought, that somewhere breaks at last with 
spent energy upon the dreary, echoless shore of infidelity. 

He found God’s place assigned to Him in the university, 
but as was the place of science, philosophy, or literature. De- 
nial, antagonism or unbelief in his existence would have roused 
the loyalty of his nature and saved him from the apathy that 
had grown upon him unawares. 

Months of quiet, absorbing study in the little farm-house at 
Bleakville passed by. Courtnay had so far met with but one 
problem which his astute brain had vainly tried to solve; and 
this was how to interpret the character of his unobtrusive 
fellow-boarder. After his first failure he had tried no more to 
elicit appreciation of his distinguished presence from the shy, 
lovely eyes that rarely sent a glance the length of the table 
to where he sat opposite her. He saw her only at meal-time. 
Mrs. Jenkins always supplied talk enough to relieve the embar- 
rassing silence that would otherwise reign. 

Of course the latter had long ago given him the history in 
detail of Miss Hope Netterville ; though how in the world she 
hac amassed such a quantity of information on the subject was 
for awhile a mystery to Courtnay. He could never imagine 
the reticent Miss Netterville giving of her confidence to the ex- 
tent that this history would warrant. But “ Marm” Jenkins pos- 
sessed a faculty of news-gathering and news-giving that would 
coin a fortune for a modern reporter. 

During her convolutions around Courtnay’s room in the 
morning ‘“tidyin’ up,” she gave out an incessant chatter on 
many and diverse subjects that sometimes annoyed, but more 
often amused him with its ridiculous digressions and queer al- 
lusions. 

“Ez I tell Jenkins,” she began one morning, “he'll ever 
be born ag’in ‘less he keeps up more reg’lar ’tendance at meet- 
in’—-never! But Hope Netterville—there, you can’t even men- 
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tion sich things to her. She looks as cold like when any one 
talks o’ meetin’ an’ revival. She'll never get religin at this 
rate, I expect. And her family I heeard wuz ez good Metho- 
dists ez they wuz on the Cape. Mrs. Gedding’s brother-in-law’s 
wife came from the same town ez her, an’ knows all her folks. 

‘‘Hope’s mother kinder spoilt her though, I expect. She’s 
been a-workin’ at operator work ever since her father had to 
give up the sea on ’count o’ losin’ his eyesight, an’ I expect it’s 
made her feel ez if she could take care o’ her religin ez well ez 
herself. I’ve spoke to our min’ster ’bout her time an’ ag’in, but 
I wouldn’t hev her know fer anything. Her family wuz all 
baptized when they wuz infants ’cept Hope; the Methodists 
b’lieve in infant baptism, you know. I b’lieve her great-grand- 
father ’—with a furtive glance at Courtnay—“I b’lieve’ he wuz 
Irish.” She meant Catholic, but it was all the same to her 
mind. “ But the rest o’ them on her mother’s side from way, 
way back wuz all Puritans. Hope’s great-grandfather—the one 
who wuz Irish, you know—wuz wrecked off the Cape, an’ settled 
down an’ married there afterwards. His wife wuz a Hopkins. 

“Ez I wuz sayin’, Hope’s mother didn’t b’lieve in infant 
baptism. She thought she’d let her grow up an’ jedge fer her- 
self. I s’pose now ef she wuz baptized she might exper’ence 
religin an’ hev a change o’ heart. But there, they ain’t no 
calklatin bout them awful quiet folks ’et says nothin’ ’bout 
what’s inside o’ them. Mr. Courtnay, er—I’m a-goin’ ter ask 
you, ef you don’t mind, what's that there thing over back 0’ 
you?” 

“What?” asked Courtnay, losing the direction of her gaze. 

“That there thing that’s a-holdin’ out its arms.” 

It was a small, exquisite statue of St. Francis of Assisi; a 
rare bit of sculpture that Courtnay had picked up in a journey 
through Italy one time, when a boy. He had loved the grace 
and tenderness expressed in the attitude of ecstatic worship, 
and the yearning of the uplifted face. This small, white figure 
was often to him as a link connecting his empty life with those 
early years of boyish faith and ardent ambitions. 

‘Oh! that’s a—poet,” he said with his inscrutable smile. 

“A poet?” incredulously. 

‘Yes. He lived a long time ago. Used to go out into the 
fields and woods and make up songs about the birds and trees 
and flowers. He always sang and prayed with his arms lifted 
up like that. He was an Italian, you know.” 

‘Oh-h-h! Queer, ain’t it?” Courtnay had divined the mo- 
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tive of her questioning, and was enjoying the varying expres- 
sions on her face immensely. 

“That ain’t what you call an image, is it?” asked the suspi- 
cious lady presently, with a narrow look at him. 

“Yes, that’s an image, sure enough.” 

“A graven image?” 

“Yes; pretty nicely graven too, isn’t it?” answered Court- 
nay, with an aggravating twinkle in his eye. 


“Didn’t I tell you, Si Jenkins?” she declared to that 
worthy, with swelling indignation, as soon as she could lay hold 
of him; “didn’t I tell you so? I knew my sespicions was ’krect 
the minute I looked at his eyes the first day I saw him. 
Them Garrity young ones hez the same provokin’ way o’ look- 
in’ at me through the fence-rails when I drive ’em away from 
my currant-bushes.”’ 

“Gosh darned ef I’d care ’s long ez the money wuz paid 
yer reg’lar,” drawled Jenkins. 

“No, I know it. You—you’’—but her righteous soul had 
swelled to such proportions that speech. failed her. Jenkins, an- 
ticipating the cloud-burst, was making the most of his chances 
to’ beat a retreat, taking with him as a final denunciation, 
“T’d be afeared to see you get religin; ‘twould make you 
wickeder ’n you ever wuz before.” 

“Go inter John’s on yer way back from the village an’ see 
ef he ain’t got one o’ them city papers his cousin sends him. 
I ain’t heeard a bit o’ news fer a week.” 


“They wuz an’ awful shockin’ thing in the paper Jenkins 
brought home last night,” she said to Courtnay at the break- 
fast-table next morning, before he had taken his first sip of 
coffee. 

“Indeed! Another railway accident, I suppose.” 

“ Worse’n that. Jenkins, get the paper an’ read about that 
raid ag’in.” 

“What on earth is coming?” vainly conjectured Courtnay 
to himself, with some nervousness, as he noticed a sudden 
straightening of the slender figure opposite him and _ that 
familiar droop of the eyelids. 

Obediently, after much ceremony and throat-clearing, Jenkins 
began: 

“ Big raid at a South End Theatre. Long under the vigi- 
lance of the police. Has at last—” 
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“T think Miss Netterville would like the cream.” 

“Qh! excuse me; of course, yes. It’s all right. Go on, 
Jenkins.” 

“Has at last been exposed to public condemnation. The 
facts as gathered are as follows—” 

“No, thank you, no more coffee.” 

There was a suppressed accent of mortification and disgust 
in Courtnay’s deep voice; and as the reading continued, giving 
in hackneyed newspaper phrase details of vulgar criminality, he 
quietly slipped his chair back from the table, and with a curt 
“Excuse me” strode out of the room. 

Mrs. Jenkins looked fluttered. “ What do you s’pose he 
went out for?” she said, appealing to Hope, and not noticing 
the pained look on the latter’s face. Hope only raised her gray 
eyes, dark with slumbering indignation, and looked an impeach- 
ment that she would have shrunk from uttering. 

It was strange that this little incident, that had unspeakably 
shocked her gentle soul and made her shrink into still greater 
reserve with the Jenkinses, brought out by degrees a confidence 
in Courtnay that betrayed itself at times in look and tone with 
almost childlike innocence. 

Courtnay could now interpret one phase in the character of 
this sweet Puritan maid: a great unbounded horror of the 
wicked world as she had learned of it in her simple, sheltered 
home life in the quiet little fishing village, down on the 
“Cape” in Massachusetts. But allied to this old-fashioned 
Puritanism in her was an infinite longing for the pure and the 
true, for something to satisfy the depth of religious craving 
in her nature which seemed to have stamped that impress of 
sad wistfulness on her countenance. Only truth, only a draught 
from the fountain of living waters, could satisfy a soul of this 
rare type. 

Her childlike intuitions had made her recognize that clean- 
ness of heart and nobleness of soul which made Henry Courtnay 
pass as a giant among his fellows for more reasons than his 
physical strength. And, with his passionate love and loyalty for 
the highest ideals of purity and beauty in human nature, he was 
quick to appreciate the rareness and loveliness of such a charac- 
ter as Hope Netterville’s. 

Hope had one idol on earth that absorbed the devotion and 
tenderness of her pure little heart; and this was her mother. 
With that strange kind of affection which is peculiar to the 
American girl, she had, as it were, changed the place of the 
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child for that of the mother. All the soothing and petting and 
care was lavished by her on this dear parent, till the cruel cir- 
cumstances of their life had separated them just as their com- 
panionship had become most dear. Her mother was an_ in- 
valid, a frail creature, from whom Hope had inherited all her 
singular reticence, though none of the calm, strong will that 
showed itself only in the depression of her firm, sweet lips, 
and sometimes deepened the gray of her soft eyes. 

Courtnay would sometimes venture now to take his morning 
trip to the post-office at the same time that Hope went to her 
office in the railway station. Her spontaneous confidences during 
these morning walks would often provoke a smile from him, 
when he remembered the demure maiden of a few months 
back. If Henry Courtnay was to find the goal of his happi- 
ness in the heart of a woman, the unspoiled nature of Hope 
Netterville would have claimed from him an affection that had 
never been won by another of her sex. He wondered at times 
why he did not love her. There was all that in her which 
would make him susceptible to love of the pure womanliness 
expressed in her every look and tone, and in the sweet tender- 
ness of lips and eyes and brow. Was it that he could hold a 
greater love than all this would inspire, which would absorb 
all lesser ones as the ocean does the wave that beats for a 
moment on its bosom? 


CHAPTER II. 


Winter had gone at last. Not with the slow, faltering step 
of age, but with a sudden burst of intemperate passion that 
his reign was over, he threw the white folds of his winding 
sheet around him in great, swirling wreaths of blinding snow, 
and departed with a final roar of impotent wrath. 

Courtnay awoke one morning and pushed open the creaking 
shutters. A shower of icy feathers covered his hands and head, 
and melted next moment into glistening dew-drops under the 
warm spring sun. A robin whistled on a bare twig above his 
head. It was a greeting to the dawn of spring, and a saucy 
fling at the conquered tyrant who had so long held her at 
bay. 

“Well, Hal, we paddled through those mid-year exams 
pretty decently after all, didn’t we?” remarked a class-mate of 
his that afternoon. 

“Say, you old mole, what in the name of the commonwealth 
are you stacking up such a pile of mental pabulum for, any- 
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way? I’ve often wondered. What are you going to do with 
it?” 





“Don’t ask me. Any one else could tell you better.” 

“George! Wish I didn’t know what I’ve been digging for 
in this old hive for the last four years. This time next year I 
suppose I’ll be quill-driving ten hours a day for my daily 
bread. Oh! it makes me tired now to think of it ”. and 
Charlie Raemon rolled over onto a pile of sofa pillows with a 
lazy groan. 

Courtnay smiled down at the recumbent figure. “ With 
what Rossuet calls ‘that inexorable weariness that lies at the 
bottom of all our lives’?” he asked in mock sympathy. 

“Tt seems to be troubling you lately just the same. I 
haven’t seen you pass the house early mornings of late, on 
your way to the post-office, with the pretty operator.”’ 

‘“No,” answered Courtnay sadly, ignoring other allusions in 





his friend's retort. “Since the death of her mother the poor 
little thing has shut herself up so completely with her grief 
there is no getting near her to offer even a bit of sympathy.” 
‘‘T noticed she was in black and looked paler than usual.” 
J ‘‘What eyes she has, though, if you can only get a glimpse 
of them! But she’d make you think of a vestal virgin pure 
and cold.” 
‘“H’m; vestal! Say rather a nun with her white soul.” 
“Indeed! I'd like to see any one make a nun out of her.” 
There was a peculiar accent on the words, and a drooping 
of Raemon’s frank eyes as he met the searching gaze of Court- 
nay turned full upon him. 
“And why not?” queried the latter with a cool tone of 
challenge in his voice. 
“Oh, never mind!” replied Raemon half doggedly, and 
dodging the challenge by turning the conversation. 
He loved Courtnay with a boyish kind of worship for that 
. great strength of his, and hated to associate him with what 
} early prejudice and teaching had made him believe of the other’s 
religion. 
‘‘How worse than pagan darkness this cruel, blighting sus- 
; picion of brother and sister in the same human family!” com- 
“ muned Courtnay with himself that evening during a lonely walk 


out under the silent stars. ‘Why, we might as well have emi- 
grated from yonder fiery planet for aught they know regard- 
ing us.” , 

[hese thoughts dwelt with him now day and night. He was 
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beginning to associate himself with the cause of his Mother 
Church. In some deep part of his nature that slumbering 
loyalty was stirring. 

Stronger than these influences, though, was the sight of 
Hope Netterville’s unspoken, helpless grief, as day by day he 
watched her pathetic figure as she wearily went to her daily 
work. The blind father and old grandmother were still left to 
forbid her the luxury of an unoccupied grief. 

The curtain seemed to have fallen on all that was of joy 
and love and sweetness in her young life when the last tick of 
the message bringing the news of her mother’s sudden death 
came over the wire one dreary day in mid-winter. It had come 
with such a cruel shock, as she was sitting there idly in the 
quiet of the day thinking of her home, and, as was her wont, 
conjuring up the picture of this dearly loved one as she had 
last seen her. The slender fingers had dropped nerveless from 
the keys, then were interlaced in a convulsive clasp; across her 
eyes, wide open and startled, there shot an expression of awful 
pain. But no one saw her or heard the little moan from the 
drawn lips. All went on in her life as before. 

Mrs. Jenkins’s crude efforts at sympathy only seemed to 
bruise her poor heart still more. She would walk out of the 
room with tightly closed lips when the other would venture 
some of her inopportune suggestions about calling in the minister 
to pray with her, or coming with her to meeting the next time 
she went. 

“He kin pray awful movin’ like,” she argued one day; “you 
ought ter heeard him at Uncle Lige’s ‘morial services. He 
took the text ‘Blessed is them that mourn,’ an’ we wuz all—” 

“ Mrs. Jenkins, don’t, please! I—’’ Poor Hope tried to sub- 
due her heaving heart and keep down the shivering sobs. 
Then, seeking to hide the agony in her face, she went quickly 
out of the room into the quiet and gloom of the little parlor, 
and stood by the window there till the sobs died away into an 
occasional halting sigh, while her thoughts seemed to brood with 
a bitter sweetness over the memory of the lost one. 

“To think I shall never see her once again. Mever/” The 
words came with a sudden gasp from between the quivering 
lips in a thin, agonized whisper that pierced the heart of Henry 
Courtnay for an instant with a keen pain as he felt the sense 
of their utter hopelessness. He had been reading in the further 
corner of the room when she entered, unconscious of his 
presence. It brought back to him the memory of his own 
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mother’s death, his childhood’s idol, and the passionate outburst 
of boyish grief that had been wrung from him when this real- 
ization first came upon him, that he would see her no more; 
but then, like a gleam of light over the troubled, darkened 
waters, like the voice of an angel in the beating of the storm, 
had faith whispered of that other and eternal meeting that 
would know no death. 

He sat watching her for a few moments with these memor- 
ies surging up in his brain. “ Unless a man be born again—” ; 
why should this oft-repeated text of Mrs. Jenkins keep repeat- 
ing itself in his mind? The busy clock on the mantel-piece 
ticked noisily on. Courtnay rose up with a strange, full sense 
of something swelling up from his heart. “ There is nothing 
that can cure a grief like that,” he thought, turning his eyes 
from the sight of her face— except time, time, time, time,” 
cruelly ticked the little clock—“ except, O God, faith and love 
for thee!” 

He knew she did not hear him pass softly out, for the 
drooping face laid against the window-pane had not changed its 
expression of absorbing grief when he glanced back at her from 
the hall. 

That night Courtnay said the prayers of his childhood once 
more, stammering out the half-forgotten sentences, “I firmly 
believe aé// the truths the Holy Catholic Church believes and 
teaches”’; while the white image of the sweet saint of penance 
stretched out its supplicating arms above his bowed head. 


CHAPTER III. 


A decade and a half had passed since that hour of Divine 
conquest over a soul wrestling long with itself and God. 

In one of the crowded parish churches of New York a great 
Lenten mission had just been brought to a close. For four 
weeks a surging throng of people had poured morning and 
night, night and morning, through the narrow doors. 

The atmosphere in the deserted galleries and empty nave 
was still heavy from the human breath of thousands who but 
an hour before knelt there for the final blessing. Not a soul 
of all that sighing, praying, fervent multitude was left behind in 
the silence and the shadows that had deepened and crept around 
pillar and shrine, till only the flame of the altar-lamp stirred in 
the darkness like a living, watching thing. 

It had been a grand mission. Harvests of sin-laden souls, 
seared and weather-beaten in the maelstrom of misery and 
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crime and woe, had been brought to God’s feet, some for the 
first time, many for the seventieth times seven. Thousands 
more had been roused from the inanity of a weak faith by the 
contagion of religious fervor, only to lapse again, perhaps, into 
the vacuity of their worldly lives when the magnetism was 
withdrawn. 

The tired missionaries had returned home for a few days’ 
rest before the opening of a second mission in another of the 
city churches the following Sunday. The superior, who was on 
this band, had set to work with his usual tirelessness, the first 
evening of his arrival home, to get rid of some of the accu- 
mulated correspondence that was awaiting his attention. 

There was a knock at the door. “ No peace for the wicked,” 
he sighed, patiently laying down his pen. The eyes that were 
lifted to welcome the intruder, however, lighted up a face in 
which strength and goodness blended in singular harmony. 
And yet at moments an observer might notice a flash and an 
eager look in those quiet eyes as of one full of restlessness to 
be up and doing, for the call was pressing and the hours too 
quickly fled. 

The caller delivered his message: ‘ Mrs. Sullivan, who had 
charge of the sodality table at the fair, wants to see you about 
the returns, father; and two of the singers from our choir have 
been waiting for you to come back to settle a little difference 
they had with the organist. They are in the room on the 
left.” 

That meant nearly an hour in the parlor. It would be too 
late for mailing any letters after that. He could run through 
them when night prayer was over and finish answering them in 
the morning. He pushed them back into a pile, not noticing 
one that lay at the bottom of all the rest, marked “ Urgent,” | 
addressed in a strange, irregular hand, and bearing the post- 
mark, Montana. 

Two hours later he was still sitting at his desk, not writing, 
but with his head bowed deep in his hands. Near him lay an 
open letter written as follows, in scrawling, broken sentences: 

“Dear old Hal—I believe they call you Rev., or worshipful, 
or something like that now; but it’s all the same to me. I heard 
of you not long ago; a fellow out here on our ranch, a regular 
scorcher, was telling us one day how an enemy of his escaped 
his vengeance by his, the scorcher’s, going into a revival meet- 
ing, I suppose you call it, and hearing a sermon by—you. I 
found out it was you by an accidental connection of circum- 
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stances, too long to tell, but it was you right enough: he 
quoted some of the things said in the sermon—you all over. 
He wrote to one of his priests in the East and got your: ad- 
dress for me. 

“So that’s what you’re at, old chap, is it? ‘Going about 
doing good.’ And I? Ah, Hal! the weariness of life proved 
too much for me. They tell me I have only a few more puffs 
of the breath of life left in me. The malaria caught me in this 
beastly place last year, and I am now just hanging on by the 
gills to this miserable existence. Am glad I got the chance to 
scrawl this to you, though, before I drop. When I heard you 
were a priest it shook me a little. I always believed they were 
a roughish set; but I know you, with your clean soul, would 
never set up with anything of that stripe. Those dirty sus- 
picions—but, Hal, there has been much besides the natural 
‘nourishment imbibed from the maternal breast. You'll forgive ; 
do you remember the pretty operator with the vestal—no, 
nun-like eyes? and the trout in that sunny pool down back of the 
woods? They were a jolly set, that crew of—of—is it fifteen 
years ago? How my mind is wandering back! I met a young 
chap over in Boise City last year who was from our college. 
He said the old place was just the same. There’s an old maid 
operator at the station, though, that the boys call Mettleville. 
Can it be she has grown into a forlorn Hope? Inexorable 
fate, and weariness. There will be little strength left in me 
after this effort. Am glad I gave the last of it to you. These 
brutes here think it manly to die like a fighting cur—game to 
the last—but, Hal, I wish I knew what to say to the great 
Judge—I believe I have one to meet. 

“You will not tremble and grow sick with unknown horrors, 
as I often do lying here alone, when your turn comes. Your 
calm eyes will not flinch at death. I saw you stare him in the 
face once when he seemed so near in that canoeing accident 
on the lake, when Ridgway . . . you remember Ridgway 

what a stroke he had . . . and Prince of 
of . . . and Courtnay .. . my great, strong friend 
if he were near . . . but Montana and New 
York—” 

The letter was signed and addressed by another’s hand, with 
a rough postscript explaining that the weak fingers of Raemon 
had tried in vain to add the final word. 

The priest laid the letter down before him, and then sat 
gazing long at the old, familiar handwriting coming before him 
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like a face out of the past. Charlie Raemon—Hope Netter- 
ville—the old class-mates—how the names, coming thus to him 
suddenly and unexpectedly, stirred memories within him as with 
a magic power, seeming with a few swift strokes to conjure up 
a vision so vivid that it was almost as substance to the eye of 
his mind! How rapidly was this picture from the past filled in 
with associations stretching far backward and far forward into 
his life, even to the present moment. Yes, was not this very 
present moment, this place he was now filling in the great world 
—was it not bound so closely to a day, an hour in that now dis- 
tant past, as to seem part of the same day, the same hour ?— 
that hour when he realized, by a soul revelation so strong as 
to make all other things about him seem as dreams and shadows, 
what it was to be without faith. Was it not this knowledge, 
gained not in the schools, but seen by the flash of one ray of 
divine grace, that had brought him to where he now was; and 
which daily, nay momentarily, fed the fires of that energy that 
made the arduous labors of his missionary work seem like child’s 
play to him, so strong was that ever-growing desire to bring back 
to others what he once too had lost and found again, the light 
of faith? 

Are such vocations rare? No; in many a life, whose pur- 
pose we do not know or understand, there has been a moment 
in which the problem of its existence, long a vexed and 
complicated one even to itself, was worked out unknown and 
unseen of others, and by no merely human reasoning or cal- 
culation. 

Thus had it come to Henry Courtnay. His life, up to that 
time, had been a full one, as the world saw it; but to him, as 
he looked back at it now, it lay a blank waste in which his 
memory traced only the shadows of those who had come and 
gone through it, leaving no trace of their presence. But those 
who had come close to him during that short and seem- 
ingly uneventful period at Bleakville, though merely accidental, 
as it were, how much a part of him had the memory of them 
become? 

Though sudden and strong had been the change that was 
effected at that time in his interior being, yet not so suddenly 
did he allow it to work itself outwardly in his life. For a few 
more years he let that deliberate judgment of his have its way 
in persuading him to wait and ponder, and test himself and 
his powers, before the final resolution was reached. Impulse 
was a mighty power in his nature; but he knew it, and there- 
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fore kept so tight a rein over it as to curb its outbreaks. He 
had apparently settled down to business, after his .term at the 
college was completed, as coolly as though a long life of finan- 
cial success lay before him. He listened pleasantly to the 
adulations of his friends who congratulated him that such a life 
seemed now so assured to him. This for a few years, and then 
a sudden and complete exit from it all. A little loosening of 
the rein, a moment’s yielding to the irresistible leading of that 
long-repressed impulse, was all that was needed to bring him to 
the taking of the final step. 

And he sat there this evening going over all this in his 
memory again, still leaning with bowed head over the letter of 
his dying, perhaps dead _ friend; that letter which seemed to 
have come to him as a fresh summons to greater effort, 
yet deeper faith in the mission he had chosen for his life’s 
work, 

In the memento for the living at his Mass next morning 
the name of his friend Raemon was breathed by him with a 
faint yet lingering hope. But involuntarily, when the memento 
for the dead came in turn, an impulsive plea for his departed 
soul rose to his lips with a passionate appeal for mercy. 

And yet once more, when with closed eyes and silent lips 
he offered his fervent thanksgiving at the all-absorbing moment 
of Communion, the thought of this strayed soul forced itself 
again into his mind. “QO Eternal Love,” he murmured, his 
hands close-pressed against his heart in a sudden energy of 
grief and self-abasement, “why am / here, while my fellow- 
creatures lie dying without Thy fold, thick as the scattered 
leaves of the forest? O dearest Lord! is Thy hour not yet 
at hand?” 








LIFE’S MEED.* 


BY A. OAKEY HALL. 


(When Juda’s splendor at its grandest shone) 
Walked with a Youth along the Lebanon plains 
And ’neath an Orient sky. 
Afar they saw 

The Hebrew Temple, with its spacious dome 

And shining gates of gold and precious gems, 

All shaded by tall. cedars, whose perfume 

Filled all the amorous atmosphere which gave 

Unto King Solomon his languorous hours. 


’Twas he that walked with regal step beside 
His young companion; who seemed proud to be 
Honored with such high royal company. 
No pride, however, flecked the kingly face, 
For reverent thoughts and looks there beamed. 
The twain paused ’neath an olive-tree whose shade 
Seemed grateful to the now conversing pair: 
Where broke the Wise Man into solemn tone, 
As, gazing on the freshness of the Youth, 
He took the other’s palm within his own 
And said: ‘“ Remember thy Creator, ere 
Thy days find evil in them; and before 
Thine age approach the yet afar three score, 
When thou shalt cry ‘No more I pleasure take 
In any of Life’s hours’; for ah! the day must come 
When thy lithe limbs—thy body keepers—bend 
And tremble; when thy own proud frame must bow; 
When at the feast thy grinders cease their meed, 
Because they are so few; and when thine eyes 
(Those windows of thy soul) wax dark and dim; 
Or when thine ear shall vainly grasp at sound; 
And when no burden can thy shoulders bear ; 
Or terrors, as thou walkest, bar thy way: 


* A poetic paraphrase of the last chapter of Ecclesiastes. 
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And when whom thou may’st meet shall point at thee 
And say, ‘ He goeth toward his long last home 
With silver cords loosed round his throbbing heart, 
While breaks the golden bowl that holds his brain, 
While fountains of his life all sluggish flow, 
And wheels that moved his body at his will 
Slowly revolve.’” 
’Tis these, my son, foretell 

Thou must return to dust from whence Man sprang, 
And unto God thy spirit, which God gave, 
Shall soon return. Next in a new abode 
Shalt thou discover how all Life was vain, 
And vanity of vanities its prize. 
Wherefore, in youth sow virtue’s seed: and ne'er 
Withold thy hand from grasping righteousness. 
Rejoice thee now in youth; but yet reflect, 
Dark days may dawn, and all around thee prove 
What vanity of vanities Life is. 

Remember, for the deeds thou dost through life, 
Amid all joy and cheer of thy young heart, 
God at thine end toward such shall judgment bring. 

Put evil from thy flesh; for youth (that prime 
Of Life) is Vanity of Vanity. 
Fear God and his commandments keep. Therein 
Read the whole duty of all men who live.” 


So hearing: then the Wise Man’s comrade bowed 
His head and said: “O king! thy wisdom words, 
Though goads, or nails well fastened to my soul, 
Shall never from my memory depart: 

And when those evil days of Age draw near 
(That thou in burning words hast just portrayed) 
My days of Youth, which Vanity have shunned, 
Shall in remembrance bring me no remorse.” 


Then, as the twain retraced their steps, the breeze— 
Which ’mid the cedars and the olives played— 
Echoed o’er Lebanon’s plains this one weird cry : 
Life’s meed is Vanity of Vanity. 





LAKE KATHERINE, AT THE NASHVILLE CENTENNIAL. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE SOUTH-WEST. 
BY EDWARD J. McDERMOTT. 


ai ROM the appearance of Uncle Tom's Cabin until 
i after the war the people of the North and of 
England derived most of their knowledge of the 
South from that novel, from the poems of Whit- 
™* tier, and from the passionate speeches of Wen- 
dell Phillips, Charles Sumner, and Henry Ward Beecher. Very 
few Northern or European travellers penetrated into that in- 
teresting country. The soldiers and statesmen of the South 
excited admiration for their abilities everywhere, but the most 
civilized part of the world condemned slavery, and the South 
had to bear the odium. For years after the war the South was 
poor, uninviting to new-comers with or without money, misrep- 
resented, almost friendless. In late years a gradual but great 
change has been wrought. Nobody now can dispute the enter- 
prise or the unprecedented recuperation of the South. The 
Expositions at New Orleans and Atlanta were most admirable 
and most interesting; and the Centennial, which is to commem- 
orate the admission of Tennessee into the Union in 1796, will 
be a golden opportunity for outsiders to see what a typical 
Southern community is—how the people appear in their fields, 
shops, and homes; how they use their resources in creating 
wealth, and what the extent of their culture is. 
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The benefit of this celebration of Tennessee’s progress dur- 
ing a century of freedom and the incidental commemoration of 
her illustrious men in the past will be great. The Greeks, 
especially the Athenians, in their palmy days, understood this 
well; hence their elaborate and gorgeous festivals and exqui- 
sitely beautiful public buildings; their wreaths and trophies and 
statues to the victors in literary or athletic contests and in 
war; their honors to those who died bravely in battle. 
“The love of honor,” said Pericles in his funeral oration 
in Athens over the soldiers that had died in defence of the 
city, “is the only feeling that never grows old; and, in the 
helplessness of age, it is not the acquisition of gain, as. some 
assert, that gives greatest pleasure, but the enjoyment of honor. 

Where the greatest prizes for virtue are given, there 
also the most virtuous men are found among the citizens.” 

Tennessee and Kentucky resemble each other as much as 
twin-sisters, though they are in fact first-cousins, for the former 
was the child of North Carolina, while Kentucky was the well- 
beloved daughter of Virginia. From these two States came the 
hardy pioneers who at first sought hunting-grounds and then 
homes west of the Appalachian Mountains, and who there found 
lands as rich and as beautiful as any on the wide globe. Daniel 
Boone was the typical pioneer of Kentucky, though he was born 
in Pennsylvania and was raised in North Carolina. John Sevier 
was the typical pioneer of Tennessee, though born in Virginia. 
The first settlers in Tennessee came from Virginia through Cum- 
berland Gap; but most of those who followed came from North 
Carolina; and the streams of immigration long continued to 
flow from the same sources. Few foreigners have entered into 
the population of Tennessee; not more than one-fourth of 
the population of Kentucky has come from foreign-born immi- 
grants, and nearly all of such foreigners and their descendants 
have remained in the cities on the Ohio River. The people of 
those two States are, therefore, nearly akin in origin, of nearly 
equal social condition, alike in tastes and belief, with almost 
the same laws and political institutions, and very similar to 
Virginia in everything. 

Tennessee slopes from the Cumberland Mountains on its 
eastern side to the Mississippi River, its western boundary. 
In the eastern third of the State there are great deposits of 
coal and iron, good building stone and beautiful marbles, prime- 
val forests of valuable timber. The middle third of the State, 
while having rich minerals and much useful timber, is note. 
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worthy mainly for its rich soil and serviceable streams, its beau- 
tiful rolling meadows of blue-grass, its multifarious, valuable 
agricultural products, its almost universal thrift and comfort. 
The level western third is warmer and more tropical, but fertile 
and populous to an extreme degree. Cotton, corn, tobacco, 
and early vegetables thrive there prodigiously. The chief city 
of that section is Memphis, which, from its imposing, command- 
ing bluff, overlooks the broad, majestic Mississippi and the low- 
lands of Arkansas beyond. For awhile Memphis withered and 
drooped under the scourge of yellow fever in 1878 and 1879; 
but, after her citizens realized their danger, the remedy, and 
their duty, they cleansed and purified the city, provided it with 
good sewerage, and thus stopped, probably for ever, the rav- 
ages of their dreaded enemy. 

Hardly any State in the Union can surpass Tennessee in 
variety of crops, minerals, navigable streams, in beauty of 
scenery, or in historical interest. Its growth in wealth has 
been rapid, and almost every foot of its soil has been enriched 
by the blood of brave men in battle. Here the rigorous, numb- 
ing winters of the North, and the torrid, enervating summers of 
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the more distant South, are unknown. Men can work and the 
fruits of the earth can grow without intermission for ten months 
in the year. While the husbandman of Massachusetts or Michi- 
gan is driving his cattle over the frozen earth to their folds for 
food, the farmer of Tennessee is working with comfort in the 
balmy spring air and his young lambs are romping in rolling 
meadows of rich blue-grass. The heat of a Tennessee summer 
is not so great as that of New York or Boston, but the sum- 
mer season in Tennessee lasts about twice as long. 

Tennessee is, primarily, an agricultural State. Of its two 
million people less than twenty per cent. live in towns and 
villages. The only cities of large size are Nashville and 
Memphis. The census of 1890 says that the population of the 
former was 76,168, nearly double what it was in 1880; that the 
population of Memphis was 64,495, practically double what it 
was in 1880. The native-born population of Tennessee in 1890 
was 1,747,489; its foreign-born population, 20,029. The colored 
population in 1870 was 322,331; in 1880, 403,151; in 1890, 430,- 


























IN THE ‘‘ AUDITORIUM” ALL THE FESTIVALS AND CONGRESSES WILL BE HELD. 
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78. The white population in 1870 was 936,119; in 1880, was 
1,138,831; in 1890, was 1,336,637. In other words, the white 
“1 population in twenty years has increased 42 per cent., while 
the negro population has increased about 33 per cent. Hence 
the whites are steadily gaining on the blacks. This is, no doubt, 
largely due to the fact that the colored people have been flock- 
ing to the villages, towns, and cities, and have not thriven as 
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might have been expected. Besides, the negroes of Tennessee 
and Kentucky have been scattering into all parts of the Union. 

But it is not in the ways of Mammon alone that the “ Vol- 
unteer State” has gained just fame. It spends annually in its 
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THE COMMERCE BUILDING IS ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING OF ALL THE EXHIBITION 
STRUCTURES. 

public schools $2,500,000 for white and for black children, dis- 
tributed according to school attendance of the two races, 
which is 538,621 white children and 182,302 colored children. 
In addition to these common schools there are many private 
schools, Catholic and Protestant, and also colleges for men and 
women. At Sewanee, on the mountains in the east, is the Uni- 
versity of the South, which has 400 students, and which, for the 
benefit of Southern boys, is open in the winter and has its 
vacation in the summer months. At Nashville is Vanderbilt 
University, which has a large faculty of able professors and 
about 700 students, handsome buildings, a beautiful campus, and 
the usual equipments of such an institution. In another part 
of the city is the University of Nashville, which has 1,500 stu- 
dents. At Memphis the Christian Brothers have a fine high- 
school for boys. Virginia and Tennessee, among the Southern 
States, deserve especial praise for their efforts in behalf of a 
general diffusion of elementary, collegiate, and university edu- 
cation among the people. 

From the first settlement in Tennessee, about 1754, to the 
time of its admission into the Union in 1796, its history is 
made up of a record of important and stirring events. The 
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pioneers, pouring in from Virginia and North Carolina through 
Cumberland Gap, followed the courses of the Tennessee and 
the Cumberland rivers; waged bloody and incessant warfare 
with the fierce Cherokees until the latter were driven away; 
and finally, in August, 1784, as North Carolina and the federal 
government hesitated and vacillated in considering the request 
of the settlers for the right to form a new commonwealth, 
those hardy men impatiently set up the independent State of 
Franklin; but on March 1, 1788, after their leader and gover- 
nor, John Sevier, was tried for high treason and was saved only 
by a daring rescue, they returned to their allegiance to North 
Carolina, which in 1790 ceded the territory in dispute to the 
federal government, and in 1792 the northern part of the State 
of Franklin, which embraced the territory of Kentucky, but had 
never been recognized by the Kentuckians, was received into 
the Union as the State of Kentucky, and in 1796 the southern 
part entered the Union as the State of Tennessee. Those dar- 
ing men were impatient of control; they were quick to attack 
any authority or power that obstructed their rights or wishes. 
It did not seem to make much difference to them whether they 
were opposing the Indians, the English king, or the American 
Union. Here was the first sign of that impatient, indomitable, 


THE PRODUCTS OF THE FIELD ARE AN IMPORTANT PART OF A NATION’S WEALTH. 


unyielding spirit to which we may ascribe the Resolutions of 
1798 and the Rebellion of 1861. It is an interesting fact that 
slavery never throve in the mountainous parts of Tennessee or 
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THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING IS REMARKABLE FOR POETIC SIMPLICITY. 


Kentucky, which lay along the borders of Virginia and North 
Carolina. The white people of those upland regions, though 
not as prosperous or progressive as the white people of the 
lowlands, sympathized with the Union, and furnished a large 
quota of loyal troops to the armies of the North. As slaves 
were profitable only in the rich agricultural districts where 
large plantations were owned, there were very few slaves in 
the eastern part of Tennessee and Kentucky, and, therefore, 
slavery had few ardent champions there, and consequently 
secession was not popular. 

The early period of Tennessee’s history is typified in the 
lives of those eminent and _ well-known frontiersmen, John 
Sevier, Andrew Jackson, and David Crockett. . Sevier, a colonel 
in the Revolutionary War, the first governor of the short-lived 
State of Franklin and later the first governor of the State of 
Tennessee, was a handsome athlete, an Indian fighter of re- 
nown, and an able, picturesque executive of a pioneer common- 
wealth. Andrew Jackson, born in North Carolina in 1767 of 
Irish parents, was a soldier in the Revolutionary army before 
he was fifteen years old and began’to practise law in Tennessee 
before he was twenty. He settled in Nashville in 1790, and 
soon married the charming grass-widow who was ever after the 
chief object of his love. He was the first representative of 
Tennessee in Congress and was several times her senator. His 
career as a soldier, not only in his campaign against the Southern 
Indians, but also against the Spaniards and the English, is well 
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known. His victory at the battle of New Orleans on the morn- 
ing of January 8, 1815, two weeks after peace had been agreed 
on in Ghent, but before it was known:in America, made his 
fame secure. On that day the Tennessee and Kentucky rifles 
were his mainstay. His races for the presidency with Henry 
Clay, the idol of Kentucky, and his memorable controversy 
with Calhoun over nullification in South Carolina, and over 
the charter of the Bank of the United States, then before Con- 
gress, are important events in the history of our country, and 
will make many visitors to Tennessee seek, with great interest 
and respect, the Hermitage where the old hero spent the best 
years of his life, and where he now lies buried. 

Davy Crockett, “the crack shot of the wilderness,” was a 
gallant soldier in the War of 1812, under Jackson; a generous, 
witty, bold frontiersman, and a unique member of Congress 
who, at fifty, was killed at the storming of the Alamo, at Bexar, 
while fighting for the independence of Texas. 

President Polk was born in North Carolina in 1795, but. be- 
came an adopted son of Tennessee when.he was eleven years 








THE HISTORY OF A PEOPLE INSPIRES PATRIOTISM. 


old, and, though he was not a brilliant man, he was a valuable 
representative in Congress for ten years, twice speaker of the 
House, governor of Tennessee, twice an unsuccessful candi- 
date for re-election to that office, and at last, in 1845, was 
elected President of the United States. 

In later days Andrew Johnson, the tailor, who was taught 
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to read by his wife when he was twenty-six, and who became 
senator, governor, vice-president, and, by Lincoln’s assassination, 
President of the United States, was a notable son of Tennessee; 


THE WoMAN’s BUILDING IS MODELLED SOMEWHAT AFTER ‘‘ THE HERMITAGE.” 


and so was the brave Union admiral, David Farragut, and 
so too was the dashing rebel general, Nathan B. Forrest. The 
greater part of the fame of the brilliant Felix Grundy was 
made as a lawyer, a senator, and a cabinet officer of Ten- 
nessee, though he was born in Virginia in 1777 and removed 
to Kentucky in 1780, and remained there till he settled in 
Nashville in 1808. The boundaries between Virginia and the 
Carolinas, Kentucky and Tennessee, have ever been shadowy. 
We are bone of one bone and flesh of one flesh. 

Both Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis were born in 
Kentucky, which strove at the beginning of the Civil War to 
be neutral, and thus for awhile acted as a buffer for Tennes- 
see; but, before long, Kentucky was compelled to take sides 
with the Union, and then the southern part of the State and 
the whole of Tennessee became a grand theatre of war where, 
for about three years, there were hostile marches and counter- 
marches, innumerable skirmishes, and great pitched battles of 
vast forces. Tennessee furnished to the Union 34,000 soldiers ; 
to the Confederacy 115,000 men, one-sixth of its forces; and 
in her borders were fought the memorable battles of Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga, and Mis- 
sionary Ridge. Nearly one-fifth of all the men buried in 
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national cemeteries are buried beneath the soil of Tennessee. 
When the armies of the South were compelled to retire from 
her borders, and the Mississippi was opened to federal gun- 
boats, the Confederacy was doomed. In fact, when Albert 
Sidney Johnston, that modest, refined gentleman, that gallant, 
brilliant leader of armies, fell at Shiloh on April 6, 1862, and 
the unyielding Grant was saved by the timely arrival of rein- 
forcements, the star of the Confederacy began plainly to fade 
away and Southern hope grew faint; but the indomitable peo- 
ple of Tennessee never faltered in their course till borne down 
by overwhelming forces. 

From the close of the war in 1865 to the adoption of the 
new constitution in 1870, Tennessee passed through the terrible 
ordeal of Reconstruction. The leading men of the State were 
disfranchised ; United States military officers and State militia 
officers, under the orders of Brownlow, dominated elections ; 
the enfranchised blacks, not yet prepared for self-government, 
were put in control of the ballot-box; the corrupt “ Alden 
Ring” saddled a debt of nearly a million dollars on the small 
town of Nashville, which had about thirty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants; the colored people, in their secret, oath-bound Union 


THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE ERECTED THEIR OWN BUILDING. 


League of America, and some foolish whites, in the night- 
riding Ku-klux-klan, sought for mastery by underhanded means 
which rendered party discussions of little consequence and gave 
power to unworthy leaders; the State debt was increased to 
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nearly seventeen millions by the issue of bonds which were 
sold at prices ranging from 17 to 40 cents in greenbacks, then 
‘greatly below par; and the whole course of public affairs was 
disastrous and terrifying in the extreme; but since 1870 the 


THE PARTHENON, EXACTLY REPRODUCED. 


recuperation has been marvellous in speed and wonderful in 


results. 

Classic taste runs high in the South, and therefore it is no 
wonder that in the buildings of the Centennial we find splendid 
specimens of the best art of Athens in her days of glory. It 
was a happy thought to reproduce exactly for us the Parthenon, 
that our eyes might see what our imagination has long striven 
in-vain to body forth. In modern Athens the noble ruins of the 
Parthenon, which was dedicated 435 years before the birth of 
Christ, now stand upon the Acropolis; only the scholar of vivid 
imagination can picture it to himself as it really was; but in 
Nashville this monument of the genius and the imperishable 
fame of the architect Ictinus and of the sculptor Phidias is to 
be seen as the Greeks beheld it from all parts of Athens. The 
exterior is a perfect copy; even the dimensions are identical ; 
and the interior, which is to be used for the art exhibit, is 
sufficiently like the original to make us understand its majestic 
beauty. Pericles, who inspired this dream of art, Phidias and 
Ictinus, who gave it being, and Demosthenes, who gloried in it 
as a proof that his countrymen loved honor and beauty more 
than money—all those immortal men excite our gratitude anew 
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as, under the porticoes of this re-created temple of Minerva, 
goddess of needle-work, wisdom and peace, we stand entranced 
and gaze with unfailing delight on the fountains, flowers, and 
beautiful, imposings buildings wherein Tennessee has gathered 
together the wonders of modern commerce and Christian civil- 
ization. When Byron renewed the ancient glory of Greece 
by his splendid bursts of poetic eloquence, and popularized 
the aspirations of her patriotic sons for independence; when 
seventy-three years ago he gave up his life in a vain effort to 
hasten the dawn of a new day over the mountains and valleys 
of Ilium, he would have died in some sense satisfied if he could 
have foreseen that, toward the close of the century, the people 
of the United States would be reproducing, for their edifica- 
tion and delight, the Parthenon, while all Greece, united and 
respected, was proving itself worthy of its ancient fame, was 
not only growing in strength, riches, and refinement, but in war- 
like spirit, and was able to strike a manly blow for its kindred 
in “the Isles of Greece’’ against the hated Moslem foe. 

To the intelligent visitor no part of the Centennial will at- 
tract more attention than the building in which will be dis- 
played the progress of the negro from degradation in Africa to 
servitude, and then freedom, in America. Though. slavery is 
wrong, it must be said that, but for the presence of the negroes 
in the South and their improving environment there; but for 
the enlightenment which they received from their Southern 
masters, who were generally intelligent and humane, they could 
not, in any reasonable degree, have been prepared in a few 
generations for the rights and privileges of citizenship in the 
highest type of government on the globe. Much has been done, 
but much remains to be done in the upward movement of the 
race. In an address by a most intelligent negro, Edward Reed, 
of Detroit, in behalf of the National Catholic Industrial School 
for colored youths, he lately said: 

“The race is paying taxes on $370,000 worth of property. 
We have 57 college presidents, 30,000 school teachers, 25,000 
Protestant ministers who have studied theology, 100 authors on 
different subjects, 1,000 lawyers, 800 doctors, 250 newspapers, 2 
dailies, 4 magazines, 4 banks, and several ‘building and loan 
associations.’ . . . The colored Catholics of the United States 
number 250,000, 2 priests and 30 young’ men studying for the 
priesthood, 3 convents, 200 sisters of various orders, and a num- 
ber of orphan asylums.” 

The colored people now have equal rights in the courts and 
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at the ballot-box. If they use those rights as intelligent, thrifty, 
patriotic citizens, the South’s future will be marvellously bright ; 
if they neglect or abuse those rights, her future must be full 
of disappointment and bitterness. They may handicap her in 
the race for eminence, but their own chances of success must 
be best in her domain. 

When the people who visit the Centennial see the Parthe- 


A TYPE OF ROMAN-DORIC ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE, 


non they will, no doubt, admire its simple grandeur, and pro- 
bably wonder at the high state of civilization reached by the 
pagan Greeks four hundred years before the birth of Christ; 
but that eloquent monument of the past should also inspire 
other thoughts. It should teach us that a nation of many 
sterling virtues and happy opportunities may rise to greatness 
and enjoy freedom in glory for a hundred years, and then de- 
cay, fall into slavery, and, for centuries afterward, be utterly 
wretched and despised. 
As Byron wrote: 


“There is the moral of all human tales; 
"Tis but the same rehearsal of the past: 
First freedom, and then glory. When that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last.” 








CALCULATING LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM P. CANTWELL, 


I, 


THE sea fell in love with a snow- 
white sail 
That fled from the storm king’s arms; 
And the sail dipped low, spoke a vow, I trow, 
As she fain would rest on the strong, loving 
breast 
And deck it fair with her charms. 


II. 


But the distant harbor wooed her away 


From the sea with its depth of love; 
Inconstant, she sped where the flaming lights led, 
Nor wist for the moan of the sea, sad and lone— 


The sea making moan like a dove. 
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A GLIMPSE OF BIOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


* HEN we look upon a tree or an animal, wonder- 
ful as the object appears, we yet do not realize 
how vastly more wonderful it becomes when we 
delve into its innermost parts, and examine it 
through the eye of the microscope; when we 

behold, as it were, the secret machinery which is being moved 
by the mysterious presence called Life. Let us take a tiny 
piece of leaf, or a bit of our own skin, and looking through a 
microscope we discover a cluster of cells separated each from 
the other by a cell-wall; each cell is composed of a grayish, 
jelly-like substance, which thickens toward the centre and forms 
a nucleus, and mixed with it are a number of extremely fine, 
lucid globules. Now, this grayish, jelly-like substance is Proto- 
plasm. We know this marvellous substance only as we see it 
alive—growing up, breaking down, renewing itself; chemical 
analysis destroys it. We know, however, that protoplasm is 
not a simple chemical substance, and, so far as we have yet dis- 
covered, it consists mainly of the chemical compounds known 
as Proteids, into which enter oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
carbon, and sulphur; and it contains also a great deal of 
water. 

Now, the first surprising fact about living protoplasm is that 
it has the power of motion; it is in a state of ceaseless activity. 
The tiny, lucid globules scattered through the grayish, gelati- 
nous substance, are at one moment moving toward the nucleus, 
at another moment they are moving away from it, while the 
shape of the cell is constantly changing. The second surprising 
fact about protoplasm is that it is irritable; it responds to 
stimuli. Its movements may be retarded by the slightest pres- 
sure; they may be quickened by electric shocks; while a 
warmth of 45° Cent. stops all movement. Its activity, too, is 
very much affected by surrounding conditions—by food, light, 
etc. But, besides having the power of motion and of response 
to stimuli, protoplasm absorbs nourishment: it breathes, it 
grows, it reproduces, it excretes. Indeed, this magical sub- 
stance would seem to be at the very physical basis of life; and 
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we may add that, however highly organized a plant or an animal 
may be, its body is simply a vast agglomeration of protoplasmic 
cells, and every power it exerts in growing, in feeding, in mov- 
ing is the result of the combined efforts of numberless indivi- 
dual cells whose vitality is due to protoplasm. 

And here it may be asked, How is this material, which is 
seemingly inseparable from life, as we know life, built up? How 
is protoplasm derived from the inorganic world? Well, let us 
first observe that the flesh-eating animals, whose existence 
largely depends on the grass-eaters, obtain their protoplasm 
from the protoplasm of their prey; then the grass-eating ani- 
mals get their supply from vegetation; while fish, too, many 
of whom prey on one another, in the last analysis—in the lower 
aquatic forms—procure their protoplasm from the myriad micro- 
scopic plants which abound in the water. Here, then, we have 
come down to vegetation as the primary source of protoplasm. 
Now, vegetation, which we thus find to be the very starting 
point of the food-supply of all organic life, is mostly green. 
Hence the answer to the problem is, that protoplasm is built 
up from green vegetation. But bear in mind that the green 
coloring matter of plants depends on what is known as Chloro- 
phyll. And right here we come to something transcendently 
marvellous indeed: chlorophyll may be said to put us in touch 
with the sun—that God-given luminary, more than ninety mil- 
lion miles away. If we dissolve the green coloring matter of 
plants by soaking a few leaves in alcohol, we obtain a clear, 
bright green solution, and this solution is fluorescent, and from 
what the spectroscope reveals—from certain absorption-bands in 
the spectrum of this solution—it seems not unlikely that there 
is a connection between certain rays of the sun and the vital 
properties of chlorophyll. Hence it may be said that the living 
cells of animals and plants which are filled with protoplasm— 
whose formation from inorganic materials depends on chlore- 
phyll—perform in the sunlight chemical action: they decom- 
pose and assimilate carbonic acid, and form organic compounds. 
The oxygen is returned to the air and the carbon is retained, 
not pure but probably combined with hydrogen and oxygen, 
and in the combining energy is given out in the form of heat. 
Therefore, through chlorophyll it would seem as if the radiant 
energy of the sun were converted into potential energy; and 
this potential energy, imparted by chlorophyll to protoplasm, 
makes protoplasm a centre of force for all living things. 

Is it any wonder, then, that flowers and vines creep and turn 
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toward the sunbeams? And may not every human being be 
called a child of the sun? 

But now let us turn from Protoplasm and consider Life as 
we see it manifested in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
And here we may ask, What is the exact distinction between a 
plant and an animal—say, between a horse and a cabbage? 
Well, in one respect they are absolutely alike: they both take 
in oxygen and give out carbonic acid, for this is the property 
of all living proteplasm ; and if, during the day, in the sunlight, 
the cabbage (being a green plant) does the very reverse, namely, 
takes in carbonic acid and discharges oxygen, this is merely 
owing to the working of chlorophyll, and after the sun goes 
down the green plant begins to respire normally, to take in the 
needful oxygen and to discharge carbonic acid. But this like- 
ness apart, there is certainly a marked difference between a 
horse and a cabbage. One is able to move from place to place, 
and has special organs for breathing and circulation; while the 
vegetable is rooted to the earth, and breathes through its whole 
surface exposed to the air. 

But when we come down to the simplest forms of life in 
the two kingdoms, the distinction between an animal and a 
plant is indeed, at first sight, far from being clear. All the mi- 
croscopic plants and animals consist of a single cell. Now, 
among uni-cellular animals we have Vorticella and some others, 
which, as a rule, in the adult form, breathe, digest, and excrete 
fixed to one spot; while among uni-cellular plants we have 
Protococcus, Spirogyra, and others—whose habitat is fresh water 
ponds—which at certain periods swim freely about, drawn along 
by the wavy movements of a pair of threads which project from 
the cell. 

But on a closer examination we find that these single-celled 
plants, like the higher types of the vegetable kingdom, have 
rigid cell-walls composed of a substance called cellulose, which 
is nearly allied to starch and sugar; they have, moreover, 
neither mouth nor stomach, and they are either nourished by 
solid substances in a state of solution in water, or else they ab- 
sorb nourishment as gases, while water and the carbonic acid 
of the air give them the needed starch to build up the pro- 
teids of their protoplasm: although how the simplest plants get 
rid of waste is not yet known. But when we examine the single- 
celled animals we find that their cell-walls are composed, not of 
cellulose but of a nitrogenous substance called Chitrin. We 
find, too, that they cannot manufacture starch as plants can, 
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and they require as food organic matter, which is taken in 
through an opening which may be looked upon as a mouth ; 
and this organic matter is digested in a special structure called 
the food vacuole, while the waste is gotten rid of through an- 
other special structure—the contractile vacuole. But having 
noted these differences between animals and plants, it is inter- 
esting to know that in the lowest forms of both kingdoms re- 
production takes place by a simple division of the nucleus of 
the cell into two nuclei: when the plant-cell and the animal- 
cell have attained their maximum growth, the nucleus divides, 
and presently we behold two single-celled plants and two single- 
celled animals formed out of the original cell. 

Cell-division has been the subject of much study, and it is 
now ascertained through the microscope that this division takes 
place in one of two ways. The simpler, rough-and-ready way 
is by the constriction of the nucleus, which becomes separated 
into two more or less equal parts, and around each daughter- 
cell about half the protoplasm of the original cell winds itself. 
By the other method, which is far more difficult to follow, the 
nucleus of the cell before dividing goes through a series of 
peculiar changes too elaborate to be described, but which re- 
sult in each daughter-cell obtaining in the end a more equitable 
share of that portion of the nucleus known as Chromatin than 
it obtains in the more direct, simpler way ; and let us add that 
this most important substance—chromatin—is generally believed 
to be the bearer of inherited characters. 

Turning now from the simplest forms of organic life, we find 

that the bodies of the higher plants and animals are merely 
structures built up out of innumerable cells; their growth 
is a process of cell-multiplication, But in every case this or- 
ganized community of cells is the outcome of cell-division ; 
every cell springs from and perpetuates itself through a divi- 
sion of a pre-existing cell. And hence this unending cell- 
division may be said to form a chain of cells which links 
every existing plant and animal to the ancestral single-celled 
animal and plant to which the Creator gave life in the begin- 
ning, 
And now, without dwelling on certain plants devoid of chlo- 
rophyll and the few but very interesting green, insect-eating 
plants, which possess exceptional powers to take in and digest 
food, let us pass on and study briefly the animal kingdom. 

To begin, the animal kingdom is divided into two well- 
marked groups, namely, the Protozoa and the Metazoa. To the 
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protozoa belong all the simplest forms, such as Vorticella, which, 
as we know, consist of a single cell, and which, as a rule, live 
attached to one spot; and in these simplest animals reproduc- 
tion—as we have said—takes place by a simple division of the 
nucleus of the cell into two nuclei. It sometimes happens 
among single-celled animals that when reproduction has taken 
place, the two new animals, instead of living apart, stick to- 
gether and form by still. other divisions what—for want of a 
better word—we might term a community. But in every such 
community the individuals composing it are never arranged in 
such a way as to form definite organs ; each single-celled mem- 
ber of the community would seem to exist for itself alone. 
This fact it is very necessary to bear in mind, for it sharply 
distinguishes the simplest forms of animal life from the higher 
group of the animal kingdom, namely, the Metazoa—to which 
group Man belongs—and which are forms composed of a num- 
ber of cells arranged in layers, and all the cells pull together, 
as it were; they combine to serve special ends for the good 
of the whole animal. 

The first of the higher forms of which we shall speak is 
called Hydra, whose habitat is watery, muddy places. The 
shape of this little animal is cylindrical; a mere hollow body 
less than an inch long, surrounded by two layers of cells. At 
one end of it is a pedal disc by which it attaches itself to ob- 
jects, and at the other end of the animal we perceive a number 
of tiny, string-like, hollow protrusions grouped around an open- 
ing which leads down into the body. Hydra creeps along by a 
series of caterpillar-like movements; and when one of the 
string-like protrusions or tentacles touches something it wishes 
to devour—a water-flea, for instance—we see the water-flea stop 
short in its gyrations. What has happened? Well, hydra has 
thrust into it a deadly dose of poison. And now it is very 
interesting to see the tentacle bend and draw the flea towards 
the opening or mouth, through which it is pushed well down 
into a part of hydra’s cylindrical body called the enteron. 
Then after awhile, when digestion is completed, a minute ball 
—the remains of former fleas—is discharged through the same 
opening—for hydra swallows and excretes by one and the same 
passage-way. This animal, which is a continuous mass of 
protoplasm without blood-vessels or nerves, may during several 
generations multiply itself asexually—by budding, or, as we 
might express it, by vegetative reproduction: that is to say, 
other and smaller cylindrical bodies, under certain conditions, 
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may grow out from any part of the parent body. But while 
the new body may often remain attached to its parent, it is to 
all intents and purposes an independent hydra. And after- 
wards from this bud other buds may sometimes grow out, until 
at length the whole assumes a branching, tree-like aspect ; yet 
each branch is in reality a separate animal, which may at any 
moment break off and live by itself. But hydra may also— 
indeed as a rule does—increase by sexual reproduction ; it may 
even shed into the water at the very same time both male and 
female sexual cells. This, however, seldom happens; for while 
in some of these animals we do indeed find produced both 
the male and female reproductive organs, they hardly ever dis- 
charge simultaneously ; for when they do the marked benefits 
of crossing are lost—the progeny are not so hardy. Now, in 
hydra cross-fertilization is brought about by one of the male 
cells (a spermatozoon) propelling itself by the vibrations of its 
tail through the water; and so it goes twisting along until by 
and by it meets and touches an exposed egg on a hydra, 
whereupon conjugation takes place by the nucleus and a micro- 
scopic bit of the protoplasm of the spermatozoon penetrating 
into and fusing with the nucleus of the egg-cell. Then after a 
brief space the impregnated egg-cell divides into several egg- 
cells, which finally become arranged in a hollow ball or sac 
composed of two layers of cells, an inner and an outer layer, 
and this hollow ball is called the Blastula. And in this condi- 
tion what may now be termed an egg, drops out of the parent 
hydra to the bottom of the pond. 

Having said that the animal kingdom falls into two groups, 
viz., the Protozoa and the Metazoa, and having briefly dwelt on 
hydra, one of the little animals belonging to the higher group— 
the metazoa—let us burden the reader’s memory with still an- 
other fact, namely, that the higher division is itself subdivided 
into two well-marked types—the Ce/enterata and the Calomata. 

Hydra and many similar forms, such as coral-polyps, jelly- 
fish, etc., belong to the simpler subdivision—to the ccelenterata. 
Of course these simpler forms differ a good deal in size and 
shape ; but, as we have seen, they may be broadly character- 
ized as animals composed of only a stomach lined with two 
layers of cells, and with an opening at one end of the stomach 
for swallowing and for. excreting. 

Now, we might feel inclined to pass over, to despise, as it 
were, these lowly creatures—merely free-living stomachs. But it 
was necessary to dwell a little on hydra, for it is in studying, 
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the changes which it and other simpler forms undergo, that we 
are able to work our way up intelligently to the structure of 
the higher animals belonging to the more specialized subdivi- 
sion of the metazoa, viz., to the ccelomata. 

Now, in the higher subdivision, in the ccelomata, we find 
the open sac or stomach of the lower subdivision changed, we 
might say improved, into a body lined not with two but with 
three layers of cells. The outermost layer are the protective- 
cells; next to them come the zerve-cells, while the innermost 
layer form the musc/le-cells, with long, contractile fibres passing 
under the nerve-cells. By this admirable arrangement the mid- 
dle or nervous layer can register impressions received from the 
outer layer and transmit them to the fibres of the muscle-cells ; 
thus, as it were, telling the muscles what to do, whether to 
contract or to expand. But besides having three layers of cells, 
the sac or stomach of the higher subdivision of the metazoa 
(the ccelomata) is markedly longer and oval-shaped, and at 
one end of the long, oval-shaped sac is an opening which 
serves specially for a-mouth, while at the other end is another 
opening which serves specially for excretion. Here, then, is a 
more specialized animal than hydra; that is to say, an ani- 
mal with particular organs serving particular purposes; and 
this animal with two openings in the sac marks another advance 
in the life-system. But more than this: not only has the higher 
subdivision of the metazoa three layers of cells (the inner- 
most layer forming the inner wall of the body) and two open- 
ings to the stomach, it has also a hollow space or cavity within 
the innermost layer, and in this hollow space runs the alimen- 
tary canal—which is the primitive digestive cavity—while in the 
region of the mouth is a slight thickening as well as a special 
development of nerve-cells; and this thickening and concentra- 
tion of nerve-cells at the front end of the body may be viewed 
as an incipient brain. And it is interesting to know that as 
low down in the scale of animal life as leeches and earth- 
worms we find this concentration of nerve-cells at the front 
end, specially developed all along the under surface of the 
animal from the mouth to the posterior opening; and as the 
majority of animals without a backbone have this development 
of nerve-cells along the under surface of the body, they are 
called invertebrates; that is to say, they belong to the inver- 
tebrate type of the nervous system. And these animals are 
the earliest to appear in geological time; while vertebrates, 
or animals with a backbone—such as fishes, reptiles, birds, 
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-mammals—which appear later in the ‘earth’s history, have this 
special development of nerve-cells, not along the under but 
along the whole upper surface of the body, and this is known 
as the spinal cord. 

Having mentioned the earth-worm as belonging to the inver- 
tebrate type of the nervous system, let us dwell briefly upon 
it. The student of organic life will find no living creature 
more interesting to examine and to practise dissection upon 
than this humble invertebrate. The earth-worm is generally 
easy to procure, and armed with a magnifying-glass, some 
pins, a sharp knife, a plate, and a little methylated spirits, he 
will find his first work in anatomy very useful in preparing him 
for the study of the higher animals—the vertebrates. The food 
of the worm is organic matter, which it obtains by taking in an 
astonishing quantity of earth and passing it through its alimen- 
tary canal, in which process the nutritious ‘organic matter is 
absorbed by the canal, and what is not nutritious is excreted 
and left in little heaps known as worm-castings. And let us 
observe that these tiny heaps of earth, which we scarcely no- 
tice when we walk abroad, have played a mighty part in oblit- 
erating the works of Man: give a colony of worms time enough, 
and they can undermine and bury out of sight Nineveh and 
Babylon. 

This little elongated invertebrate, pointed at both ends, is 
found as a rule in touch with its burrow by its flattened end, 
which is-the tail. And now, if we examine it closely, we dis- 
cover something about it which we have not observed in other 
and simpler forms of life: we see here an animal outwardly 
bound together, as it were, by a number of rings, and this is 
known as segmentation. Now, segmentation is something that 
we plainly see in crustaceans (shrimps, lobsters, cray-fish) and 
in insects, while in man we also discover this phenomenon, al- 
though it is very irregular in most parts of his body, but dis- 
tinctly enough revealed on the nerves, ribs, and backbone. 
Having taken note of these rings, let the student run his finger 
along the under surface of the worm and he will feel that it is 
not smooth like the upper surface, but rough, and a glance 
through his magnifying-glass shows him a number of horny 
points, and these horny points—which are attached to the body 
by strong muscles—form the machinery by which the animal 
moves along the ground. And now, continuing to look through 
the glass, the student will see the blood-vessels; and the five 
more plainly distinguishable ones, with contractile muscular 
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walls, are the five hearts. After looking well at these hearts, 
we discover that the earth-worm may by its own self propagate 
its kind. But, unlike some of its near allies, it has not the 
power of budding—of vegetative reproduction; it possesses both 
sexual organs and its normal mode of reproduction is sexual. 
Nevertheless, it also has the power of cross-fertilization, and 
this is brought about in a strangely complex manner, by the 
agency not of two but of three worms. But in the earth-worm 
we look in vain for a special organ of respiration, for it is able 
to take in, along with the soil from which it extracts its nour- 
ishment, a sufficient quantity of oxygen, and this oxygen is 
absorbed by the blood-vessels of the intestinal canal, while car- 
bonic acid is discharged by the cells of the canal; and Jet us 
add that the circulation of the animal’s blood is through a per- 
fect system of blood-vessels, and the pumping is done by the 
five contractile hearts above mentioned. 

With these few remarks on the earth-worm we bring to a 
close our Glimpse of Biology. Let us hope that it may induce 
some of the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD to take up and 
to pursue this absorbingly interesting study. It is the study of 
the machinery of life. And in taking to pieces and in examin- 


ing this machinery—-from the simple, single-celled animal up to 
Man—the student becomes more impressed than he does by any 
other study with the mysterious power of Him who first put 
the machinery together and then set it in motion. 

It did not make itself; it did not start itself. Almighty 
God was the machinist, and his hand was on the starting-bar. 





Mr. JUSTIN McCaARTHY’S Pope Leo XIII.* gives 
a life of the great Pontiff which makes us familiar 
with his character and mind as if we were near his 
person in the stages of his career. We have him 
as apostolic delegate, while still young, at Beneven- 
to, Perugia, and Spoleto. His administration of these places, as 
the executive officer of the temporal sovereignty, displays a 
rare combination of strength and suavity. There is an anecdote 
told of the way in which he awed a great noble who thought 
himself outside the law, if not above it. Pecci was putting 
down brigandage at Spoleto, his first government, and for the 
purpose his agents invaded the seignorial rights or franchises of 
this noble to make arrests. The latter stormed in to complain 
of the delegate’s police; Pecci failed to see how in these days 
of civilization any man could put himself above or outside the 
law. The noble, in a fury, threatened to go to Rome and re- 
turn with the dismissal of the delegate. “Go, by all means,” 
replied Pecci; “but please to remember that in order to get 
to the Vatican you will have to pass the castle of St. Angelo.” 
The other knew from this that Pecci was aware of acts more 
distinctly criminal than a claim to exercise exclusive jurisdic- 
tion within his own domains. The marquis, for this was his 
title, did not go to Rome. 

While nuncio at Brussels he impressed King Leopold, the 
most sagacious of European sovereigns, with a high opinion of 
his judgment and tact. The attitude of the Liberal party was 
hostile to the church, and it was so especially on the subject 
of national education. The country was only a few years old— 
only just, as it were, separated from Holland—and it was the 
aim of secularizing policy to get hold of the young by a 
system of education that would place the future generation in 
the hands of Liberalism. Mr. McCarthy passes over this mat- 
ter as one not within his province to discuss, but he allows us 
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to infer that the difficulties it involved show that Gregory XVI. 
must have had great confidence when selecting Pecci for that 
mission; and the popularity he acquired in Belgium proved 
that he was worthy of that confidence. It is, however, to be 
regretted that one like Mr. McCarthy, who could so well pre- 
sent a picture of the influences and embarrassments round the 
nuncio, has not done so. We should have liked to hear some- 
thing about the remarkable men who were then in Brussels, 
Montalembert, the De Merddes, and the rest, and to hear the 
views of their friends in France and England. 

Of the charm of the style it would be impossible for us to 
speak too highly. It has the delicate fragrance of what is 
called the Oxford manner, but concerning which we have a 
theory, namely, that it began with Swift and Steele, was made 
familiar to America and England by Burke and Goldsmith, and 
finally, after the Union, was transplanted to England and be- 
came naturalized there. The secret of this style is in the way 
we see the thought—as in a transparency. Burke’s wealth of 
imagination never obscured his political philosophy; the fierce 
rage of Swift only made his invective more pointed, his illus- 
trations more telling. In Moore’s prose we see his images as 
we see things reflected in a clear river, and in our own day we 
have the best of this gift in the words of light and harmony 
that wait upon the thoughts of Edward Dowden, and, in a day 
only past, in the throng which sprang up about Thomas Davis 
—that band which seemed in its passion and its grace to be- 
long more to Grecian skies and air and mountains than to the 
hills and clouds and showers of Ireland. 

Be that as it may, gifted with such a style, Mr. McCarthy 
can best tell the story of Leo, who is as essentially the man 
of the age as any one of that syndicate of nineteenth century 
thought which claims a monopoly of knowledge of the age, 
but which mistakes statistics for principles, social science for re- 
ligion, and looks upon man as nothing more than a bundle of 
co-operating functions and nervous activities. Now, man is 
something more than such an exquisitely wrought machine; and 
because Leo knows he is, he was able to grasp problems which 
caused the syndicate to wonder. The idea of a priest, trained 
in twelfth-century metaphysics and the eternal circle of the 
syllogism, reading society in our highly complicated civilization 
as if it were an open page, pronouncing its laws with the ex- 
actness of mathematical formulas, referring mischiefs to their 
roots, and suggesting remedies with care and caution united 
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to the greatest boldness, is outside of all experience. They 
could not get at him by an induction; and the syllogism, why 
it is only a petitio principit. The reason is that they know very 
little about what constitutes society and very little about the 
nature of man, and hence they could only vaguely guess at 
what to Leo was very plain. 

Nor do we mean that in laying down social laws—that is, 
in expressing them—could he be unmindful of their particular 
application. No one more distinctly realized the difficulty of 
this than he himself; but the laws which make society an or- 
ganism, with a life of perpetual renewal in the parts and work- 
ing to an end, he could declare as against the systems of 
modern economists and sophists and calculators which would 
make the state a camp, a horde, a tumultuary mob. 

In the chapter on the organization of labor Mr. McCarthy 
presents the mind of the Holy Father with great clearness, 
and that means that he presents the labor question in all 
its bearings with great clearness. In the chapter on the re- 
cognition of the French republic he is excellent. The sub- 
ject was not free from difficulty. Mr. McCarthy is an advanced 
Liberal, and, perhaps more even than any Protestant Liberal, 
who ‘might have some regard to responsibility—there are 
such Protestant Liberals—he dreads what are called reactionary 
tendencies. We ourselves have no fear of them; for there is 
an illuminating spirit in the church which even under the worst 
conditions of despotism or anarchy will prevent the world from 
ever becoming what it was when our Lord came, but in this 
fear he fully gauged the conditions confronting the Holy Father. 
To local prelates there is no extraordinary difficulty in adopting 
a new line of policy when expediency demands it and no para- 
mount principle stands in the way. But the infinitely varied 
and conflicting interests upon which the Pope looks: out lend 
to every matter difficulties insuperable to any mind except the 
wisest and best informed. For instance, -in- recognizing-.the 
republic he was plainly at issue with the German Empire; with 
all that was good in Spain, still a loyat power; with the house 
of Hapsburg, which had great claims upon his consideration ; 
with the dispossessed sovereigns of the Italian states, who had at 
least this title to it, that they suffered at the hands of his 
enemies, and to some extent for the principle: of succession for 
which he was suffering, though not for the same fundamental 
right; so that at first sight he would appear to have been 
bucklering the cause of the French republic against all Europe 
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and his own rights. Again, for what—looking at the surface,— 
for what was he brushing away the recollection of Henry V. 
and the gallant gentlemen worthy of him, and, so far as 
men can be, worthy of Holy Church? Apparently for enemies 
of Catholic liberty, for corrupt politicians and stock-jobbers, for 
the republic of Freemasonry, fast becoming the republic of the 
Panama Canal frauds. 

Yet to the Holy Father his course was clear, though honor- 
able ‘men «might not see it. To such Catholics.as are still in- 
stinct with the spirit of their fathers, inherited from the time 
when the Christian life was a reality in the mind and conscience, 
notwithstanding aberrations due to unfavorable social conditions, 
we beg to point out that Leo’s first predecessor saw in the 
vision of the sheet let down from heaven all kinds of animals. 
The beasts and reptiles are the children of our beloved Mother 
the Church as well as St. Louis and Henry V.; and so Leo, 
acting even in the temporal domain, had the light of Peter's 
vision to guide him. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his Christianity and Social Problems,* 
gives us some very sound conclusions; though how he derives 


them from his premises is beyond our comprehension. The 
fault is ours—possibly a want of the scientific mind of the 
Naturalism school—but the truth of many conclusions we admit ; 
so would every Catholic. For instance, when after a process 
of what seems to be intended for reasoning he deduces the 
proposition that we ought to be Christians, he says nothing 
more than any little child in our parish schools would formu- 
late as follows: We are followers of Christ and are bound to 
imitate him. But when Dr. Abbott sees at most in our Lord 
the founder of a school of philosophy, he does not say so in 
plain terms—he does so by necessary implication; but when he 
sees in Him no more than the founder of a school of philoso- 
phy, he goes too far in insisting that we should join the school. 
We deny that we are bound to do anything of the kind. 

As well might we hold ourselves bound to be Pythagoreans 
on the grounds given. We know that Pythagoras formed the 
conception of a society of men bound together by a moral dis- 
cipline and a common belief. We know that his ideal was the 
study of wisdom, for he is believed to have been the inventor 
of the word philosophy, which expressed his view of rational 
life most highly ordered : a life free from ambition, avarice, and 
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lust, in which his disciples should pursue the study of the na- 
ture of things. He established his society at Crotona—a socie- 
ty not of all men, remember—not of the wealthy and the poor, 
the slave and the freeman, the great lady and her maid, the 
noble, illustrious by descent and deeds, and the outlaw of so- 
ciety, loaded with ignominy and crime—but a society of the 
most highly cultivated men, devoured by a thirst for knowledge 
and prepared to embrace the moderate self-restraint imposed. 
The society died at the first breath of persecution, though no 
doubt it has left its fame behind, for there is no period of 
Grecian history in which distinguished individuals were not ‘im- 
bued with its tenets; but the Church which Dr. Abbott would 
lead us to suppose is nothing more than a system framed by 
a sociologist was baptized in blood, cradled in storm, and grew 
in strength and power and majesty in spite of persecution, or 
rather because of persecution; the blood of martyrs was the 
seed of the Church. 

We think he has sympathy with the cause of humanity; 
there is warmth in the tone with which he speaks of the col- 
lossal fortunes of a few men endangering the stability of the 
country by the enslaving of the many. A man may possess every 
right of a citizen in a free country, but if his bread depends 
upon another he is a slave. We take this as testimony from a 
man belonging to a leisured class ; that is to say, it is the testimo- 
ny of such a man to the existence of the fact that so large a part 
of the wage-earners of the United States depends on the moods 
of a few men, that practically the country is in the hands 
of a few capitalists. For this evil there is a remedy; but it is 
not in a fanciful Christianity, but in the genuine one which in 
its infancy brought the slave from the ergastulum, where human 
nature had been inconceivably degraded in him, to the room 
of some patrician’s house which served as a church, where kind 
words soothed his spirit and loving hands tended his wounds, 
and his fellow-Christians prayed for all blessings for him. 

He is very clear in the conclusion that wealth is in truth a 
trust. The rich are trustees for the poor from their abundance, 
and to this law they are bound by divine declarations in the 
Old Testament and the legislation which aimed at checking ac- 
quisition. Here again, while we recognize sound Catholic doc- 
trine in the position that wealth is a trust, we fail to follow 
the reasoning by which Dr. Abbott reaches that conclusion. 
Looked at from one point of view, his arguments would carry 
us to ultra-socialism ; looked at from another point of view, they 
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would land us in the paganism which he over and over again 
harps upon as the worship of vindictive or corrupt gods—quite 
as though it were the refrain of a song far. away in-:his mem- 
ory—quite as if he discovered a modern paganism near at hand 
-in the echo of that refrain. We are not deeply affected by 
this discovery; so little, indeed, that we say to our readers: Go 
to these lectures and papers if you have a fondness for fervent 
-but inexact rhetoric, for dogmatism without solid learning, and 
a mode of thinking from which logic is successfully excluded. 


Under the title of Our Martyrs* the late Father Denis 
Murphy, an Irish Jesuit, supplies a record of the sufferers for 
the faith under the Penal Laws in Ireland. We have in this 
book a social history in examples that flood the mind with 
vivid perception of a tragedy going on for three centuries in 
the midst of European civilization. Great families disappearing 
from their place and sinking into the mass of the people, the 
spy and the informer constant to the objects of their watch as 
shadows to the substance, judges merely the ministers of ‘state 
hatred, governors pursuing honorable men with the fury of 
arbitrary power, and all inspired by cupidity as well as religious 
rancor. All this we see in the confiscations, the outlawries, the 
huntings from hiding-place to hiding-place, the massacres, the 
-imprisonments, the judicial murders. 

As a specimen of the manner in which the ruin of Irish 
Catholics was wrought we take the instance of Sir John Burke 
of Brittas, County Limerick—a great landed proprietor in the 
last years of Elizabeth and the first years of James. Sir John 
determined to sail with his wife and young family to Spain to 
enjoy the religious freedom denied him at home. With touching 
simplicity he looked to the Spaniards as kinsmen who would 
protect him and his on account of his Milesian blood (sic)— 
protect him on this account as well as for the sake of their 
common religion. He was prevented from leaving Ireland by 
the commissioners of the province of Munster, one-of whom 
was his father-in-law; but in no way daunted, he continued the 
practices of religion. 

In the interval between the death of Elizabeth and the time 
that the policy of James regarding the Catholics was .declared, 
the citizens of Limerick restored the splendor of public worship. 
Sir John was accused before Lord Mountjoy, the viceroy, of being 
a ringleader in this movement, when that official visited Munster. 


*Our Martyrs. By the Rev. Denis Murphy, S.J.- Dublin: Fallon & Co. | 
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The viceroy sent him as prisoner to Dublin Castle, refusing 
the unlimited bail for his appearance offered by his friends. A 
plague, more merciful than government, opened the prison doors 
and he returned home. There he openly followed the obser- 
vances of the church, and employed himself in the offices of 
charity, until his manner of life was carried to the ears of 
Branchard, lord-president of the province. The lords-presi- 
dent of the provinces wielded despotic power. In that office 
the functions of civil and military authority were so united and 
confounded that no one could say what civil trespass was out- 
side its jurisdiction. It embraced everything, even the most 
ordinary transactions of life as well as the infinite variety of 
offences against the peace. For a caprice, it dealt with a petty 
assault at a fair as readily as with the levying of war against 
the king. No right of the subject from statute, or custom, 
or precedent seems to have been sacred from this comprehen-. 
sive jurisdiction. 

Accordingly, Branchard, on hearing that Mass was to be 
celebrated on the first Sunday of October, 1607, in the great 
banqueting hall of Brittas Castle, sent a troop of horse to seize 
Sir John and his chaplain and carry off the sacred vessels 
and ornaments. 

A vast crowd assembled, the Mass was about to begin, when 
the troops came up. The people fled in all directions. Sir 
John and the chaplain took into a strong tower adjoining the 
house the holy things belonging to the service of the altar. 
In the confusion they were followed by two or three servants. 
The captain and his soldiers surrounded the tower. Sir John 
was informed by the officer, if he were allowed to enter and 
speak to those within no harm would be done them; the 
answer was that the officer and his men might enter freely if 
the former would make his confession and induce the latter to 
do the same. The fact was that Burke would not trust their 
promises, and he was determined at any risk to save the sacred 
vessels from profanation. Every influence was brought to bear 
upon him not to ruin himself and his family. His mother and 
his wife entreated him, but all in vain. ’ 

As if to give a character of formal legality to these pro- 
ceedings, the sheriff of Limerick came up with the posse comi- 
tatus to sustain the lord-president’s authority ; and in the man- 
ner of the times burned the village that lay at the foot of the 
castle. The siege had gone on for a few days when Sir John 
resolved to make his escape, carrying’ with him the ornaments 
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of the altar. He had already sent off the chaplain to a place 
of safety, and so now, with a shield on his left arm, a helmet 
on his head, and sword in hand, he ordered the servants to 
throw open the door and follow him. He crossed over to the op- 
posite bank by a weir, the guards shouted, he ran and hid the 
sacred burden in the brushwood. 

Proclamations were issued against him; he went from one 
hiding-place to another, and finally was betrayed. - Tried for 
high treason, he was sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. The viceroy offered pardon, the restoration of his 
estates, and the dignities to which his social position would 
have entitled him had he belonged to the state religion, pro- 
vided even then he should acknowledge the supremacy of the 
king. He refused in the terms of the ancient martyrs, and 
expiated his fidelity on the gallows. Not the least suggestive 
incident connected with the close of his life was the request 
when the cart that bore him approached the place of execution 
that he should be set down and allowed to make his way to 
the scaffold on his knees. This meagre sketch into which we 
have condensed the narrative taken from contemporary sources 
very inadequately conveys the character of this faithful gentle- 
man who through his life reverenced his Lord above all things, 
and in his death endeavored, though at a long distance, to imi- 
tate his Lord’s death. 


We have from K. M. Barry a sketch of Catherine McAuley 
and the Sisters of Mercy.* In Mother McAuley’s labor we have 
the conception of a great enterprise, and we wonder how such 
results could be accomplished by means so disproportioned. The 
circumstances under which she was born and brought up and 
her natural gifts placed upon the one side, and the work to be 
done upon the other, would compel one judging by the ordinary 
laws of life to exclaim that it was fantasy, mid-summer mad- 
ness to think of it. Yet twenty years after her death there 
were one hundred and fifty convents of the Order of Mercy at 
work among the English-speaking peoples. The number has 
since been steadily increasing, so that these institutions 
represent a great instrument in the world-wide work of the 
church. 

Born about 1787, when her religion was proscribed, her early 
girlhood was passed through a time of inconceivable horror and 
suffering for her co-religionists. Two years after the day of 


* Catherine McAuley and the Sisters of Mercy. By K. M. Barry. Dublin: Fallon 
& Co. 
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her birth the adjoining county of Wexford was given over to a 
rule which anticipated the outrages that through this century, 
and up to a day or two ago, have marked the dominion of the 
Turks in south-eastern Europe and Asia. If there were men 
of her creed possessing rank and station who escaped incredible 
degradation, they only escaped it through exceptional influence 
and fortune. Lust, rapine, massacre enacted in the light of 
their flaming villages told what martial law meant for Irish 
Catholic peasants. 

The life-story of Catherine McAuley comes through such 
recollections like the light of a better life. It steeps the mind 
in a blessed forgetfulness of the unutterable ignominy and fear 
and horror which surrounded its budding promise, it is later on 
an instance of the power of grace to elevate and strengthen 
natural gifts until they compass things that intellect, wealth, and 
purely human energy could not accomplish. We see that were 
it not for such souls the world would be a jungle and a 
forest, beasts of prey called men would devour other beasts 
called men. It is these souls who pass on the torch our Lord 
lit in the dying world; these, and not the praters about the 
great humanities, the pharisees of the Stock Exchange who build 
hospitals out of the spoils of feebleness, and the good brewers 
who re-edify ancient churches out of the lives, out of the havoc 
wrought upon the poor—wrought through a hopeless struggle 
that works like madness in the brain. 


From the aspect of social improvement under the auspices 
of the church presented in the work of the foundress of the 
Order of Mercy, we pass to the relation of the church to science 
as we find it offered in a volume of articles by Father Zahm. 
His name is familiar to our readers as a man of science equally 
at home in the laboratory and in the exposition of the natural 
and physical sciences in the lecture-hall. Those who have heard 
him state the results of searching inductive processes have en- 
joyed a pleasure not often experienced. The singular clearness 
of his language expresses the precision of his thought, while 
the felicity of his illustrations displays a remarkable reach of 
study over the domains of literature, art, and philosophy. In 
treating of experiments of a complicated character and methods 
of investigation, one is struck by his ease and simplicity; but 
they are the ease and simplicity of power and knowledge. We 
have in the articles before us the same mastery, the same 
clearness of style, the same power of rendering unfamiliar 
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topics plain that we have just stated are the qualities to be 
observed in his lectures. 

We cannot in this “ Talk” afford more than a faint notion 
of what Father Zahm says concerning the sympathy of the 
church with every exercise of intellectual activity. .No doubt 
much of what he says has been the property of honest and edu- 
cated Catholics all along; the only Catholics who questioned 
the church’s patronage of learning are the ignorant, or worse 
still, those semi-educated ones who sit at the feet of Protestant 
or quasi-Rationalist opinion. The most subtle form in which 
anti-Catholic influence presents itself is in the social tone which 
assumes that there is no intellectual freedom in the church, 
and that all the departments of scientific investigation are in 
the hands of atheism. A moment’s thought ought to have cor- 
rected both of these views. Even if modern scientific investi- 
gation had become an anti-Christian monopoly, it would mean 
nothing more than that the natural and physical sciences were 
pursued by men outside the church. But these are only a 
small province in the realm of knowledge; useful, no doubt, in 
the same way as tinkering is useful, plumbing is useful, carry- 
ing hods is useful. Beyond those little arts of experiment lifted 
to the dignity of science is the great kingdom of philosophy, 
where all man’s relations and duties, and correlatively to these 
his powers, have been examined, sifted, analyzed, ascertained, 
and directed until his place in creation became a law of the in- 
tellect. Beyond the tinkering and plumbing and hod-carrying 
of modern science is the world of the imagination and the 
heart, reflected in poetry and eloquence, in painting, architecture, 
music. All these were the church’s care; but so far from 
despising, much less dreading, the inductive sciences, she has 
been their patron. 

How could she dread them? She is the guardian of revealed 
truth, and consequently the friend of all truth. There are not 
two truths. The facts of science cannot contradict the truths 
of revelation, because truth cannot contradict itself. If there 
be a conflict, it can be only an apparent one, assuming that 
what are called facts of science and the inferences from them 
are established beyond all doubt. But “facts” of science on 
which great structures of irreverence have been piled have been 
proved time and again the very reverse of facts. Bacon nearly 
three centuries ago wrote that a little study in the experimental 
sciences leads to atheism, while a profound study leads to faith. 
We ourselves know that the most courageous atheists in Europe 
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are English working-men and German working-men. The constitu- 
ents of the late Mr. Bradlaugh, who could hardly read, were as 
good atheists as Haeckel, who produces the infinites by spontane- 
ous generation ; the factory-worker in a German town can tell you 
with Biichner, and with as much authority, that “God is only an- 
other expression for our ignorance,” Now, we think that we are 
not bound to accept as scientific the conclusions as to creation 
and as to God which we have mentioned. It is not necessary we 
should say that the late Professor Tyndall demonstrated by an 
elaborate system of experiments, conducted with a care literally 
unexampled, that there was no such thing as spontaneous genera- 
tion. Even if there were what is called spontaneous genera- 
tion, all it would amount to, in our poor opinion, is that God 
had placed somewhere, or in some way, a potency which pro- 
duced effects that might be taken or mistaken for spontaneous 
generation. We should be slow, for our part, in accepting the 
conclusions of men who, through prejudice, are unfit to make 
useful inductions even if they had the knowledge, honesty, 
and patience needed to collect, contrast, compare, and_ verify 
the particular instances; and we very respectfully decline to 
take their opinion concerning the attitude of the church toward 
science. Surely it is unreasonable to ask the church to believe 
that every pretentious fool is a wise man; every tyro, every 
dabbler in physics, is a man of science. This would not be de- 
manded of one’s ordinary friends, and it is too much of a good 
thing to require it from that august society which can count 
among her children, through nearly nineteen centuries, the most 
luminous minds that have shed light upon mankind, from that 
society which has set its seal on every department of knowl- 
edge, and without whose care and encouragement a blank, dead 
universal ignorance would rest upon the world to-day; that 
church whose sons, even on the subjects which modern science 
calls its own, outnumbers the men of any single creed or form 
of opinion. .We remember to have seen it somewhere that the 
Jesuit Order alone produced more mathematicians than all the 
heretical sects and the modern schools of thought combined. 
We think it was the astronomer Lalande who said so, but this 
would a@ prior? seem probable even to fair-minded enemies of 
the church, because the mathematics had been studied all along 
under her wing—we put aside the unfounded assertions concern- 
ing indebtedness to the Arabs; the point immediately present 
is: Does the church oppose or discourage those studies whose 
progress is supposed to lead to results in conflict with received 
VOL. LXv.—18 
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notions based on the inspired writings? We confidently an- 
swer, no. Timid minds took alarm when Champollion’s discovery 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics was announced ; it was feared that 
Egyptian history would be employed, like that of the Chaldeans 
and Assyrians in the last century, for the purpose of impugn- 
ing the Pentateuch. The then Pope, Leo XII., had no such 
fear; he encouraged and sustained Champollion so fully that 
the latter wrote to Cardinal Wiseman, “It is a real service which 
His Holiness renders to science.” 

The same happened with regard to the first discoveries about 
Quaternary Man. Anglicanism and Evangelical Nonconformity 
got pale when the enemies of revelation shouted their triumph; 
but Pius IX., on the contrary, speaking the mind of the Catho- 
lic body with respect to science, and interpreting the church’s 
spirit in the pursuit of truth, declared that the discoveries in 
question, and all such discoveries, would illustrate and confirm 
the divine records. Nor was it in words alone he showed this 
confidence. Again, in 1867, a paper was read before the Con- 
gress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology at Paris 
which maintained the existence of Tertiary Man, and written, 
above all men, by a priest, who not only received no censure 
on account of this, but enjoyed the friendship all his life of the 
most learned and holy ecclesiastics. This gentleman was mis- 
taken and followed into error by the majority of European 
archeologists; but the value of the instance is in showing that 
the church does not dread modern science, whatever way she 
may look upon modern sciolism. We should be glad our readers 
should spend a little time on these excellent essays of Father 
Zahm ; they may correct some erroneous notions that ought to 
be. corrected, and they will certainly afford pleasure by the 
lucid style in which they are written and the vigorous treat- 
ment of the subjects. 
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MAX MULLER’S MYTHOLOGY.* 


We must leave the detailed treatment of these volumes to 
students (and there are not many) of the author’s own rank, 
and content ourselves with indicating the object and purpose of 
the work. Professor Max Miiller is, if not the founder, at 
all events the most distinguished defender of the linguistic 
school of Comparative Mythology. The validity of its methods 
is hotly contested by numerous writers, adherents of the 
ethnological school of comparative mythology, of whom we 
believe Mr. Andrew Lang is the most prominent.* So assured 
are these latter of their triumph that they declare Professor 
Max Miiller to be the only champion left of the opposing, and 
in their eyes exploded, school. Asto the real number of those 
who think with Mr. Lang, Professor Max Miiller expresses 
grave doubt. Mr. Coventry Patmore held that ten or so supe- 
rior and inexhaustibly fertile periodical writers, with three or 
four fairly good novelists, were the arbiters, and for the most 
part monopolists, of fame. He quotes Mrs. Lynn Linton as 
saying, of her own knowledge: “Of a work lately published 
one man wrote sixteen reviews. The author was his friend, and 
in sixteen ‘vehicles’ he carried the flag of his friend’s triumph.” 
Professor Max Miiller intimates that he is somewhat of the 
same opinion, and that the scientific method of which he is the 
defender is suffering from the same mode of attack. “It is 
easy to say such things [that I stand quite alone as the 
defender of mythological orthodoxy] in a number of daily 
papers, but they do not become true for all that. If, as happens 
sometimes, the same critic is on the staff of many papers, and 
has to supply copy every day, every week, or every month, 
the broken rays of one brilliant star may produce the dazzling 
impression of many independent lights, and there has been of 
late such a galaxy of sparkling articles on Comparative Mytho- 
logy and Folklore that even those who are themselves opposed 
to this new science have at last expressed their disapproval 
of the ‘journalistic mist’ that has been raised, and that 
threatens to obscure the real problems of the Science of 
Mythology.” 

This is the state of things which has forced the veteran 
scholar, now seventy-three years of age, to publish these two 
large volumes. His purpose is, himself to defend the principles 


* Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By F.Max Miller. London, New York, and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co. 2 vols, 
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and the methods of the older school of comparative mythology, 
and also to make it plain that real scholars—at least large 
numbers of them—are still walking in the old paths. It is, of 
course, unnecessary for us to do more than call attention to 
any work of Max Miller, for profoundly and fundamentally as 
in some things we differ from him, we recognize in him one 
of the most learned men of the time. 
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IT will require diplomacy of no ordinary kind 
7 P . an 

to unravel the skein of Canadian politics, tangled 
up as it is with what is the vital question in 
every government—the question of religious education. The 
way of compromises is looked for; but the bitterness of Orange- 
men does not readily yield to compromises, and the devoted- 
ness of the Canadian to his race and his language is so intense 
that instead of contenting himself with less he is striving for 
more. Monsignor Merry Del Val has a dispute worthy of his 


diplomatic mettle to settle. 
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The Greeks have unsheathed the sword in earnest and the 
end is not yet. Ten million Greeks, organized in secret military 
organizations spread throughout all the countries of south- 
eastern Europe, vowing vengeance against the Turk and deter- 
mined not to rest till their foe of the ages is driven across the 
Hellespont, is now the power that is to be reckoned with. 
This tremendous power, backed by the Christian sentiment of 
civilized Europe, becomes an irresistible force.. Can the Turk, 
with European officialism behind him, resist it? 
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The debate on the Financial Relations between Ireland and 
Great Britain (really England) was opened on Monday, the 
29th of March, by Mr. Edward Blake in a speech of great 
power and completeness. He proved that the daily food of 
thousands of Irishmen is shortened in order that England may 
be paid; and not only this, but the capital of the country is 
melting away to pay British taxes. An admirable speech from 
Sir Edward Clarke tore to tatters the flimsy reply of the 
chancellor of the exchequer to Mr. Blake’s statement. He was 
happy in exposing the favorite government point, that Ireland 
gets back in expenditure what she pays in excessive taxes. 
From a Unionist point of view Sir Edward retorted, that if 
the Irish are to be taxed excessively-in order that there be 
excessive imperial expenditure in Ireland, the sooner they are 
left to manage their own affairs the better. The House voted 
for Mr. Blake’s motion to the number of 157 and against it to 
the number of 317. 
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AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


The REV. MORGAN M. SHEEDY is one of our well-known 
Catholic priests and writers. He is still a young man, being in 
his forty-fourth year. He is a graduate of Maynooth College. 
He made his studies there during the closing years of the presi- 
dency of Dr. Russell, the uncle of Chief-Justice Russell of Eng- 
land, and the friend of Cardinal Newman. Father Sheedy was 
ordained in the Pittsburg Cathedral by the late Bishop Tuigg, 
‘September 23, 1876. He was immediately assigned as pro- 
fessor of theology and history 
in Saint Michael’s .Seminary, 
where he continued until the 
closing of that institution. As 
a successful pastor he became 
widely known through his work 
on educational lines with young 
men. In Pittsburg the school, 
hall, and free library that he 
established were centres of the 
very best influence, that made 
itself felt in the whole com- 
munity. He was the founder 
of the Pittsburg. Polytechnic 
Society, and is an active mem- 
ber of the Writers’ Club, the 

REV. MORGAN M. SHEEDY, Academy of Scietice, the West- 
Altoona, Pa. ern Pennsylvania Historical 

Society, and other literary bodies. He has always been one of the 
leaders in the temperance movement, and for four years was the 
Vice-President of the Catholic Total-Abstinence Union of America. 

He has taken an active part in the development of Reading 
Circles and the Catholic Summer-School. He was the first 
president of the latter, and is at present the chairman of the 
Directory of the Reading Circle Union. He has lectured for 
the Academy of Science at the Champlain Summer-School, and 
at the first session of the Catholic Winter-School in New Or- 
leans. He is the author of Christian Unity, and of a'work, 
just published, dealing with the Labor Question, entitled Socta/ 
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Problems. ° He is a regular contributor to various periodicals. 
Articles on labor and education from his pen have appeared 
in THE CATHOLIC WorLD. Father Sheedy is now permanent 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Altoona, Pa., but with the weighty 
cares and many pressing duties of -a large parish he still finds 
time for literary work. 


The data of Miss Conway’s life are by this time too well 
known to need repetition. Born at Rochester, trained in the 
religious academies of that city and Buffalo, supplementing her 
graduation by a long and’severe course of reading under the 
direction of a great pioneer in educational development—the 
Right Rev. Bishop McQuade—she arrived early at a point where 
private life merges in- 
to public. Her first 
work. in journalism be- 
gan at an age when 
most women are still 
in the beginning of pre- 
paration, and has lasted, 
with constantly increas- 
ing merit and honor, to 
the present. day. 

It is seldom indeed 
that the literary wo- 
man of the period re- 
tains the feminine qual- 
ities of heart and feel- 
ing so little impaired by the intellectual demands which time and 
circumstance have made upon her. One would scarce credit the 
somewhat slight figure and strongly-marked but still youthful fea- 
tures, the big, dark eyes burning with enthusiasm and vivacity, as 
having borne the strain already put upon them in the work of 
the world. Her sound mental fibre and clear understanding, 
polished by long training, are joined to a rare sympathetic 
quality, and a sunny unselfishness that makes the interests of 
others her own. To the temperament of the poet she adds a 
sixth sense of practicability. So, while the pathetic strain in 
which she sings would indicate the dreamer, her vigorous ad- 
ministration as editor and organizer marks a new order of abili- 
ty. In the circle of bright women among. whom she stands it 
is this union of strength and sweetness that makes her remark- 
able and beloved. There could scarcely. be chosen a better ex- 
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pression of what Catholic Womanhood may attain in rounded 
symmetry of character and in personal influence. 

Miss Conway acquires her shrewdness of judgment by hered- 
ity as well as education. Those who knew her father and 
mother can recall two fine types of intelligent minds in a 
splendid bodily development. An elder sister has founded the 
first college for girls in South America—the Collegio Americano, 
of Buenos Ayres—-and carried it successfully through the fierce 
political changes of the last twenty years. 

Considering the multitude of duties thrust upon her as 
journalist and author, the impulse she has imparted to the 
literary movement among Catholic women, from its very con- 
ception, is new testimony to her fitness as leader. Besides the 
individual attention which has made her especial work—the 
John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle of Boston—foremost among 
its kind in America, she has been “ Guide, Philosopher, and 
Friend” to a host of similar societies scattered throughout the 
country. She is honorably identified with the progress of 
the Summer-School of Plattsburg, and in the New England 
Women’s Press Association she has made a distinct mark as 
framer of the literary programmes during a large portion of 
her eight years’ membership. The esteem in which she is held 
by this body of journalists has been honestly won. Whatever 
mooted question may obtrude itself, or jar of opinions, her 
influence has ever been foremost for that loving tolerance which 
is the crowning grace of her sex. Yet she has never allowed 
sympathy to swerve conscience; and for this, no less than the 
other, do her words carry weight in council. 

Her books, from the first volume of poems, On the Sunrise 
Slope, “to the latest addition in the series of Home Ethics, 
have been on an ascending scale of excellence, and met with 
gratifying success.” 

A Dream of Lilies and Watchwords from John Boyle O Reilly 
continue in demand; while the three editions through which 
her later books have passed, in the short time they have been 
before the public, appear only the beginning of increasing popu- 
larity. Her tirelessness is evinced by the fact that A Lady and 
her Letters, Making Friends and Keeping Them, and Questions 
of Honor in the Christian Life have been published amid the 
preoccupations of editorial duties during the last three years; 
and that two others, A Social Success and The Heart of the 
Home, are to be issued next season. A new volume of poems 
is also to appear within the year. 
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Mrs. HENRY WHIPPLE SKINNER (Henrietta Channing Dana) 
is the youngest daughter of the late Richard H. Dana, Jr., of 
Boston, Mass., author of Zwo Years before the Mast. Her 
grandfather was Richard Henry Dana, the poet, author of The 
Buccaneer, and other Poems, and founder of the North American 
Review. His father, Judge Francis Dana, was for many years 
chief-justice of Massachusetts, and was the first United States 
minister to Russia, in 1781-3. He married a daughter of Wil- 
liam Ellery, of Rhode Island, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and granddaughter of Judge Jonathan Remington. 
Justice Richard Dana, father 
of Judge Francis, was a sturdy 
patriot of colonial days, a promi- 
nent opponent of the “Stamp 
Act,” and figures in Hawthorne's 
Grandfather's Chair. His wife 
was a sister of Judge Edmund 
Trowbridge, chief-justice of 
Massachusetts in 17-. 

Mrs. Skinner’s early child- 
hood was spent in Cambridge, 
Mass., where the Danas were 
near neighbors of the poet 
Longfellow, and Henrietta, from 
her seventh to her eleventh 
year, received daily instruction 
with the younger Longfellow Mrs. DANA SKINNER, 
children from their English gov- aia 
erness. ‘“ Craigie House ” became her second home, and the friend- 
ship of the families was further increased when in 1778 her 
brother, Richard Dana, married the poet’s second daughter, 
Edith Longfellow. 

In her twelfth year Henrietta attended a select school in 
Boston, and then went to Europe, where she studied the piano 
for two years under Professor Pruckner, at the Artists’ School 
of the Stuttgart Conservatory, living in a German family, and 
attending courses of study both in public and private schools. 
She then went to Paris, where she studied music under the 
famous composer César Franck, and was at the boarding-school 
of the Ladies of the Assumption. While here she wrote a 
series of letters, descriptive of convent school-life and of the 
young future Queen of Spain, who was her fellow-pupil at the 
school. These letters were published in Scribner's Magazine 
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of April, 1878, under the title of “ A Queen at School,” and 
attracted much attention. They were translated into French and 
reprinted in the Revue Britannique and the Paris Figaro, and a 
Spanish translation appeared in the Epoca of Madrid. Although 
Miss Dana received offers to become a regular contributor to 
the magazines and flattering letters from Dr. Holland, James 
Russell Lowell, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, the latter compar- 
ing her letters to Walpole’s and saying “ Your pen belongs to 
the public,” yet many years passed before she wrote again for 
publication; her life, meanwhile, being devoted to the care of 
an invalid mother and to the study of music and languages. 
Miss Dana was brought up and confirmed in the Episcopal 
Church, but in March, 1878, she was baptized into the Catholic 
Church while on a visit to her sister in Chicago, by the Rev. 
Father Verdin, S.J. She received confirmation and first Com- 
munion from the late Bishop Thomas Foley, of that city. She 
soon after returned to Europe to live. In 1888, after many 
years of travel, Mrs. Dana and her daughters settled in Cam- 
bridge, and Henrietta took two years’ courses in political econo- 
my, history, and composition at the Harvard Annex, now Rad- 
cliffe College. In 1891 she began to take up her pen again, writ- 
ing an article on school-girl life in Paris, at the request of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. An article on ‘ What French Girls 
Study” appeared in the Atlantic Monthly of February, 1892. 
In June of the same year Miss Dana was married to Mr. 
Henry Whipple Skinner, of Detroit, Mich., in which city she 
has since lived. Mr. Skinner is also a Catholic, his mother 
having inherited the faith from her French ancestors, who were 
among the first settlers in Detroit, in 1701. His father, an 
officer in the Union Army, became a convert six years before 
his death. Since her marriage Mrs. Skinner has contributed to 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD a poem, and articles entitled “ Love 
Songs of the Tuscan Peasantry” and “Italian Harvest Scenes.” 
She has written a number of articles for the Sacred Heart Re 
view, and a series of papers on the medizval schools. She has 
also sent occasional! articles to the Nation, the Ave Maria, and 
other publications, and is at present engaged on a novel and 
some short stories. She takes a leading part in many of the 
musical, literary, patriotic, and charitable societies of Detroit. 
Mrs. Skinner has one child, Richard Dana Skinner, born in 


1893. 
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‘THE Champlain Assembly of Cliff Haven, N. Y., is the popular title of the 
| Catholic Summer-School, which has been engaged in various forms of uni- 
versity extension work for the past five years. Lectures and conferences are now 
being arranged by the Board of Studies to cover a period of seven weeks, from 
July 11 to August 28. The Chairman of the Board, Rev. Thomas McMillan, of 
the Paulist Fathers, New York City, has received definite answers regarding 
courses of lectures from the Rev. James F, Loughlin, D.D., Chancellor of Phila- 
delphia, who is a specialist in Church History ; the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, of 
the Cathedral, New York City, a well-informed authority on the Liturgy of the 
Church; the Rev. Edward A. Pace, D.D., of the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., who will discuss the phases of Mental Development ; the Rev. Edmund T. 
Shanahan, D.D., of the same institution, who has made an exhaustive study of 
Pope Leo’s encyclical on Scholastic Philosophy. Rev. Francis W. Howard, of 
Columbus, Ohio, in his studies of Social Science will deal particularly with the 
principles which underlie the economic phenomena of the distribution of wealth, 
together with wages, profits, interest, and rent. 

Other lectures in preparation will be given by Henry Austin Adams, A.M., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. C. M. O’Leary, of Manhattan College, New York City ; Hon- 
orable John C. Maguire, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Honorable John T. McDonough, of 
Albany, N. Y.; Brother Potamian, of De La Salle Institute, New York City; Rev. 
Mortimer E. Twomey, of Malden, Mass. The subject of Moslem versus Greek 
will be treated by the Rev. Charles Warren Currier, of Baltimore, Md. Under 
the general title of Philosophical Questions, the Rev. James A. Doonan, S.]J., of 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa., will deal with some of the important 
topics discussed in educational literature. Considerable time will be given to 
conferences in the practical work of the Sunday-school, under the direction of 
the Rev. Denis J. McMahon, D.D., of New York City. 

Special dates will be assigned for meetings of College Journalists, members of 
Alumne Associations, Reading Circles, and others interested in various lines of 
charitable and educational work. One of the notable events will be the reception 
to the Rector of the Catholic University, Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., formerly 
president of the Champlain Summer-School. The list is not yet completed of the 
eminent church dignitaries and distinguished representatives of the Catholic laity 
who are expected to be in attendance during July and August. 

The advantages offered at Cliff Haven for combining healthful recreation 
with profitable instruction are not to be excelled at any place in the Adirondacks, 
or elsewhere. Some of the visitors are attracted by the delights of the social in- 
tercourse, and the informal exchange of opinions, quite as much as by the vast 
learning displayed in the lectures. A friendly welcome is extended to non-Catho- 
lics, seeking to know the relations of the Catholic Church to scientific thought and 
modern progress. Rustic thinkers from the rural districts find themselves on 
equal terms intellectually with the residents of Boston and New York. City folks 
can learn much to their advantage by observing the self-reliance and sturdy indi- 
viduality developed by the environment of mountain scenery. 
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Briefly stated, the object of the Champlain Summer-School is to increase the 
facilities for busy people as well as for those of leisure to pursue lines of study 
in various departments of knowledge by providing opportunities of getting in- 
struction from eminent specialists. It is not intended to have the scope of the 
work limited to any class, but rather to establish an intellectual centre where 
any one with serious purpose may come and find new incentives to efforts for 
self-improvement. Here in the leisure of a summer vacation, without great ex- 
pense, one may listen to the best thought of the world, condensed and presented 
by unselfish masters of study. 

a * * 

Reading Circles should lose no time in encouraging the generous enterprise 
of the Cathedral Library Association, 123 East Fiftieth Street, New York City, by 
numerous orders for copies of Dante and Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth 
Century, by Frédéric Ozanam ; translated from the French by Lucia D. Pyschow- 
ska, with a preface by John A. Mooney, LL.D. Handsomely bound in cloth, or- 
namental side, stamped in gold, with profile of Dante, price $1.50. 

Only a Catholic can, with full intelligence and perfect sympathy, comprehend 
the philosophical views and theological tenets of the meditative religious poet, 
who towers above all others in solitary grandeur. Of English Catholic guides 
through the intricacies of the Dantean labyrinth there has been a dearth. We 
cannot doubt, therefore, of the success of this translation of a work received with 
general applause at the time of its publication, and one whose utility has not been 
diminished by the lapse of years. 

The book has been published in fulfilment of a promise made to the late 
lamented Brother Azarias, who, referring to its excellence in a lecture on Dante 
before the Cathedral Library Reading Circle, lamented the fact that a publisher 
could not be found for it. To remove that reproach the work has been under- 
taken at considerable expense, and should receive encouragement from all 
lovers of Dante and all students of literature. 

It is printed in clear type, on excellent paper, is handsomely and strongly 
bound, and convenient in size in spite of the fact that it contains 517 pages. The 
notes have been given in full. An analytical table of contents will be found 
useful. The book embodies the lectures delivered by M. Ozanam as professor of 
literature at the Sorbonne between 1847 and 1850. It is particularly adapted for 
use as a manual for Reading Circles or Study Clubs. Special terms to Circles 
ordering a dozen or more copies. 


* * * 


It is announced that a Jewish Summer Assembly is now under consideration, 
to be in charge of Dr. Gustav Gottheil, of New York City; the Honorable Simon 
Wolf, Washington ; Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University; Dr. Joseph 
Krauskopf, of the Jewish Nationa] Farm School, and Dr. Henry Berkowitz, of 
Philadelphia. The Jewish Congregation at Atlantic City has tendered the use of 
its large synagogue for the purpose. The proposed Summer-School grows out of 
a branch of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, founded by the Metho- 
dist Bishop Vincent and instituted as such branch, with Dr. Berkowitz as chancel- 
lor, for the purpose of encouraging home reading in Jewish history. Professor 
Gottheil, of Columbia, compiled the first course of reading. A second one covers 
the era from the close of the Bible to the completion of the Talmud, and including 
the origin of Christianity. This society has spread its membership throughout the 
United States, Canada, and British India, and greatly increased the interest on 
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the part of young people in early Jewish and Bible history. So profitable is it 
that those not Jews are taking it up. At Atlantic City the attempt is to be made 
to bring together leaders of the educational forces of the country, and to make the 
assembly the bond of unity between such national organizations as the conference 
of rabbis, Sabbath-school Union, Hebrew colleges, and councils of women. The 
institute, which will be established first, will have classes for those engaged in the 
religious schools of the country. Both Summer-School and Assembly are to be 
open to persons of all creeds, 
* * * 


Dr, Henry M. Leipziger, Assistant Superintendent of Education in New York 
City, has just completed his remarkable work for the free lectures given during the 
past year. In aclosing address to the lecturers Dr, Leipziger spoke of a recent 
speech delivered by Lord Salisbury, in which that statesman referred to the 
power which public opinion exerts in these days, and of the necessity for 
public opinion being sound and sane—the importance of the holders of this power 
wielding it in obedience to lofty ideals and pure motives. To give these ideals, to 
furnish the inspiration to plain living and lofty thinking, to spread abroad the 
truth that shall make men free, is the purpose of the University of the Busy—the 
free-lecture course. 

The speaker then went into a history of what had been accomplished during 
the past season. Four new centres were opened, making thirty-three places 
where lectures were delivered. Ten hundred and sixty-six lectures were given, 
and the attendance reached the enormous total of 426,357. Seven years ago, with 
186 lectures, the attendance was a little over 20,000, The large attendance at the 
new centres and the maintenance, nay, increase of interest at the old centres, 
proves beyond a doubt that this provision for adult education is one that responds 
to an aspiration on the part of the mass of the people. 

There are thousands of men and women who find at these lectures stimulus, 
guidance, and who carry on by means of this stimulus their higher education in 
connection with their every-day work, Education, we are beginning to see, does 
not end at the grammar or high-school or college. It is a continuous process, 
Nor is it limited as to high or low, to any age, to any sex, or to any condition, 

The movement of which the free-lecture course is a part is known as uni- 
versity extension. In many of the reports of the movement in other parts of the 
country and in other countries it is stated that the working people do not attend 
in as large numbers as they should. In New York City the audiences are almost 
all composed of working-people. The lecture-halls are near their homes. These 
lecture-halls being generally school-houses, the school by its use for this purpose 
becomes an educational centre in a broad sense, and by use in this manner is pav- 
ing the way for the time when in each assembly district of our city there shall be 
a municipal meeting-house, with its library, reading-room, and assembly-hall, 

citizens can meet to discuss those broad non-partisan questions which 
affect their general well-being. 

The course of lectures during the past season has been more closely corre- 
lated than in any previous year. A systematic arrangement was pursued—many 
of the lectures were arranged in courses of six, and the syllabus was used with 
good effect. A quiz followed the lecture in several of the courses, and the inter- 
est in the examination was lively. By this examination it was gratifying to find 
how much reading was being done by the regular attendants. 

The systematic course pursued during the past season was impossible seven 
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years ago. The mass of the people were not prepared for continuous study or 
continuous thought. In fact, no lecturer has a harder task than he who has to 
give a popular lecture to a mixed volunteer audience. How easy in comparison is 
the task of the professor in his recitation room. No audience is more critical 
than such audiences. And that they are held by the simple attraction of a man 
who has a message to deliver speaks volumes for the good common sense of the 
common people. 

In the choice of subjects in the free-lecture course a combination has been 
made of the utilitarian and the cultural. Stress has been laid on lectures on 
physiology and hygiene. For this purpose alone the course justifies its existence. 
The death-rate of great cities can be lessened not alone on the wisdom of the 
authorities, but by the diffusion of knowledge of the facts that protect life among 
the masses, And with our heterogeneous population it may yet be advisable, as 
has been done elsewhere, to give lectures on these important topics in other 
languages besides English. 

Intense interest has been shown in lectures on our own land—in American 
history, and in courses of lectures on municipal government and municipal life. 
A desire has been expressed by all classes for knowledge of the methods of the 
workings of governmental machinery. This desire was met by a course of city 
lectures. Why should not the chief officials of our city, or representatives of the 
various departments, tell, through the medium of the lecture course, what the 
various departments are doing—what progress is being madé towards better 
schools, cleaner streets, wiser charity, more beautiful parks, ampler justice ? 

The libraries feel the impetus that the demand for good books creates, and 
as a result the public are being educated to the importance of the free circulating 
libraries. The lectures on science enable the visitor to the Museum of Natural 
History to look with different eyes on the collections, and those on art prepare 
men and women for the proper appreciation of our collections of paintings and 
sculpture. So an interest in life has been given to many. To some the lectures 
have proven the only bright spot ina cheerless existence ; to others a social fac- 
tor, and to others refining influences. 

Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the New York Free Circulating Library, 
spoke of the mission of the free library, and how it was broadening and increas- 
ing, and he declared that the reading for the people must be educational ; 
that if it was not instructive we would soon be going back to the days of Ro- 
man decadence. As the great mass of people rule, the great mass should be edu- 
cated. It is not the reading, but what the reading leads to. It is not the books 
aman reads, but it is what it makes him think about. Fiction may lead a 
man to right thinking, as much as works on science and art. 








